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BUILD THE PRESTIGE OF YOUR CLUB IN YOUR COMMUNITY WITH THE KIWANIS OBJECTIVES FOLDER 








An Oregon Club in a community of 3,886 distributed 2,000 Kiwanis Ob- 
jectives Folders to homes, churches, libraries, schools, and at projects 
Shortly after the Folders were distributed, the club wrote saying, “We 
were surprised at the active interest shown by the public in our club and 
ut the many nice comments made about our work as a result of distribut- 
ing the Kiwanis Objectives Folders. We feel that it has helped our club 
in more ways than one, and we recommend the use of the Kiwanis Objec- 


tives Folders by other clubs? 


This club recognized the Kiwanis Objectives Folder as a builder for 
their club. They put it to work. With good results! 


You too can enhance the prestige of your club in your community by 
distributing the Kiwanis Objectives Folder. Everyone who attends your 
club's projects or supports your fund ratsing campaigns ts entitled to 
know about Kiwanis. Hand him a Kiwanis Objectives Folder. He will 
appreciate the courtesy. A club in the State of New York as well as one 
in the Province of Nova Scotia each distributed over 3,000 Kiwanis Ob- 
jectives Folders with excellent results. Other clubs have reported that the 


Objectives Folder was an excellent booster at their club projects 


When you sell a bag of peanuts, hand the buyer a Kiwanis Objectives 















Here is 
a builder 
for 

your 

club 





Folder. At your next fund raising activity, since he knows more about the 
organization he is assisting, he will more readily support your club. The 
same can be said for anyone attending Kiwanis sponsored minstrel shows, i &# 
pancake days, apple sales, peanut days, fish frys, amateur shows, com | 
munity or radio auctions, newspaper sales, sporting events, dances, and ' 
other fund raising projects, as well as your community service projects | Px» 
When a member addresses the student body of your school or college, 4 
have him hand out Kiwanis Objectives Folders. This is an educational i 
campaign which ts vital to the success of Kiwanis’ projects. The more 
widely our community service work is recognized the more active will be 
the public’s support of our activities. 

et as ic eo a a lls ba ig oa i wale Gl Gab wa da ara een a Oe 


KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 


Take advantage of the Kiwanis Objectives Folder to build 


Gentlemen: 
public understanding and endorsement for your club. 


bill Me 
100 @ $2.00 


NAME 


Pian on distributing the folder at your club's 


projects and to newspaper editors, schools, radio station directors 


churches, libraries, Kiwanis members, and government officials. 


CLUB 
ADDRESS 
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520 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois 


Please ship (circle amount needed) of the Kiwanis Objectives Folder and 
lub. (Folders shipped in even hundreds.) 
500 @ $7.00 1000 @ $12.50 5000 @ $60.00 
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\JeEPTEMBER is the month that most magazines decorate 

their covers with pictures of children going to school. At the risk 

of being different, we offer a classroom scene in May. To us 

the story of Kiwanis helping handicapped children is always exciting, 
regardless of the season. So we offer no apologies for our 
journalistic unorthodoxy. Instead, we urge you to take a good look 
at the cover picture, then turn to page 18, where you'll find 

a picture story of Kiwanis in action. To get these intimate photos, 
lensman Bob McCullough spent a day in Fort Wayne, Indiana, 
where he worked with two Kiwanis clubs, a classroom full of 
inquisitive youngsters and two shut-in students. Bob, who is a 
veteran of many assignments for The Kiwanis Magazine, says this 
presented no unusual technical problems. Those of 

you who are photographers may be interested in knowing that 

the cover picture and 
all those on pages 18, 
19 and 20 were all 
taken with a Rolleiflex. 
Bob shuns direct flash, 
preferring natural 
light supplemented by 
indirect flash. This 
technique gives an in- 
timacy that character- 
izes the work of real 
professionals. Club 
publicity chairmen, 
please note and copy! 


Robert MeCullough photo 


Me 

S princ, the season of house cleaning and garden renovating, is 

a good time for editorial sprucing up. We’ve done a face-lifting job 
on the “Youth Serves Youth” column, which now is titled “Key 
Club Roundup.” Each month you'll find it at the end of “Kiwanis in 
Action.” Planned as a kind of bulletin board for significant 

news of Key Clubbing, we feel that the feature will become one 

of our most useful regular offerings. 


ra 
Eoorroas ARE just naturally curious about the impact of their 
publications. It is kind of an occupational disease, for which there 
is no immunity. This explains why we were happy to hear from 

Al Scheips the other day. Al is the Ann Arbor, Michigan Kiwanian 
who, with his wife, was shown in our January issue, sampling 

the delights of Miami. (“The Scheips See Miami” was the title of 
this feature.) Al reports that quite a few people wrote to 

him as a result of the article and we think this is worth mentioning, 
because it shows something of the magazine’s impact. “Several 
local Kiwanians showed the story to my parents in Norfolk, 
Nebraska,” says Al. And in Chicago, Kansas City, Missouri and 
Fairbury, Nebraska, Kiwanians notified Al’s brother and sisters. Al is 
a Lutheran minister and a number of former students and church 
colleagues wrote him, as did college chums and even the father (a 
Kiwanian, of course) of one of his current students. 


Now AND*THEN we come across a piece of fiction that catches 
our fancy. Operating on the theory that change-of-pace makes 

a good magazine, we use an occasional short story that seems to hold 
a special meaning for our readers, the men of Kiwanis. You'll 

find fiction on page 22, and we hope it will strike you as it did 


us—right around the heartstrings. C. W. K. 
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Cut wire fence 
re-coating costs 


| Rust-Oleum Extra-Long Nap Lamb’s Wool 
Roller Saves 30% to 40%! 











New, exclusive, diff erent-type roller! Greater 
diameter, longer wool, selected skins com- 
bine with Rust-Oleum’s exclusive penetrat- 
ing qualities to give you more coverage . . . 
faster. 








eee 





Special roller glides quickly over the wire 
sections. Extra-long nap wool reaches around 
to coat about 70% of the opposite side of the 
fence in the same operation. 





Even barbed wire can be roller-coated in one 
easy pass. 99% of the material is used on tha 
fence—not on the workers, not on the ground. 
Ideal for long or short fences. 





Request a print 
of the new 
Rust-Oleum 
Color, Sound 
Movie for 
Kiwanis Club 

showings. 





ATTACH TO YOUR LETTERHEAD—MAIL TODAY! 5 
RUST-OLEUM CORPORATION 

2468 Oakton Street — Evanston, Illinois 
Please show us how your new roller- 
coating system can save us money in re- 


plete information on the new Rust-Oleum 
Roller and nearest source of supply We 
have approximately _________ yards of 
wire fences. 
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THE FORDWAY PLAN 


Gum-chewing is the © 


t American Habit. 


and winter, rain or shine. 
Because Ford Branded Gum 
is of the highest quality, re- 
peat sales have proven the 
Fordway Plan knows no 
season, no fade-out or wear- 
out. Once in operation, Ford 
Gum machines continue to 
bring in a steady, year-round 
income for your charity 
projects. 


For risk-free, trouble- 
free, continuous fund-raising, 
investigate the Fordway 


Plan today. 


OVER 1200 KIWANIS CLUBS 
USE THE FORDWAY PLAN 


To find out how your club 
can benefit, write to: 


GUM & MACHINE CO., INC. 


AKRON, NEW YORK 




















Helping Hand 

...1 have noticed with a great deal of 
interest the increasing amount of new 
club building activity throughout Ki- 
wanis International. This seems to be a 
very healthy sign, and I would like to 
contribute this one incident, which may 
be of interest to clubs which are con- 
sidering new club sponsorship at this 
time. 

Some time ago, two of us from the 
Columbia, Tennessee club went over to 
the nearby town of Lawrenceburg to 
lay the groundwork for a new club. We 
contacted a number of local business- 
men, but apparently we were not such 
good salesmen. As the day wore on we 
became rather discouraged. Finally, in 
the late afternoon, we called on the ra- 
dio station manager. He was very cor- 
dial and said he would like very much 
to see a Kiwanis club come to Law- 
renceburg. However, he said that he 
personally would be unable to join, in- 
asmuch as he was secretary of the 
local Rotary club! 

This really stopped us. But much to 
our surprise, he reached into his desk 
and handed us a pack of twenty-nine 
ecards bearing the names of men who 
had applied for membership in the lo- 
cal Rotary club. He said that the mem- 
bership in his club was limited to 
forty-five and that he had a consider- 
able waiting list which Rotary couldn’t 
absorb for some time. 

‘Go to it, fellows,” he said with a 
smile. 

We did just that and ten of the 
twenty-nine men became Kiwanians in 
the new club. 

An interesting footnote to this story 
is that the Rotary club gave the new 
Kiwanis club its banner as a birthday 
present. This is just one of the many 
interesting things that happened to us 
as sponsors of a new club. 

Guy E. Craddock, Kiwanian 
Columbia, Tennessee 


Ten O'Clock Curfew? 

...In our community we used to have 
a curfew which blew at 10 p.m. All 
children had to be off of the streets if 
not accompanied by an adult. Our police 
force was on the job to see that this 
was enforced. 

About two years ago the curfew 
[whistle] broke and was never repaired. 
Since then children have been seen 
playing in parking lots, alleys and on 
the streets till all hours.... 

Don’t you think, in not only ours but 
in all towns, a curfew would be a good 
idea? 

Mrs. Beatrice Bugsby 
Logansport, Indiana 





The Fight Against Polio 


...We have entered a new era in the 
fight against polio, an era of scientific 
accomplishment generously contributed 
to by Kiwanians all over the -nation.... 

The fine articles in The Kiwanis Mag- 
azine, particularly “The Night Men 
Became Mothers” and “Brookfield vs. 
Polio,” are indicative of wholehearted 
cooperation and interest in the fight 
against infantile paralysis.... 

We of the National Foundation are 
deeply grateful for the continued sup- 
port which you and your organization 
have given to our activities. 

Basil O’Connor, President 

National Foundation for Infantile 
Paralysis 

120 Broadway 

New York 5, New York 


Business at Breakfast 
...We were interested to note the item 
on page 4 of the April issue concerning 
the breakfast directors meeting held by 
the Kiwanis Club of Powell, Wyoming. 
We have been doing the same thing due 
to the heavy evening schedule which 
most of our members are carrying. 
George P. Perkins, President 
Dexter, Maine 


Help for the Handicapped 


..[ am the mother of two children.... 
Our Billy, who is almost four years old, 
was born without arms. At first we 
were frightened, ashamed and unable 
to cope with the situation. We refused 
to see our son and had him placed in 
a city hospital. It was only through our 
constant prayers to God and great be- 
lief in Him that we were able to make 
a decision. At the end of four months’ 
time we brought our armless son home 
to live. We now have a purpose in liv- 
ing; we have dedicated our lives to 
helping not only our own son, but all 
handicapped. 

We know of the wonderful work Ki- 
wanis International does for the handi- 
capped...{and] I am writing to offer 
our services. My husband and I...can 
be of service by counseling and talking 
to new parents of the handicapped. We 
have been called upon many times by 
hospitals, medical boards, welfare groups 
and various agencies....I now corre- 
spond with more than 100 handicapped 
persons or their parents. We know our 
purpose in life is to help. 

Mrs. Leora S. Bruckner 
New York, New York 


Letters written to Mrs. Bruckner in 
care of The Kiwanis Magazine will be 
forwarded to her. —THE EDITORS 
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CLUB, DISTRICT ACHIEVEMENT WINVERS ANNOUNCED — Vocktroxar’ Gtip ance cuinic 


FirTy-SEVEN Hoosier State Kiwanians 


THe INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE on Maryland. Honorable Mention: Demop- held a vocationai guidance clinic at 
Achievement Reports has announced olis, Alabama; Lincroft-Holmdel, New the University of Indiana. Sponsored by 
winning clubs and districts for 1953. Jersey; Archer Road District, Chicago, the Tenth Kiwanis Division and the 
These were chosen by members of the Illinois; Garden City, Michigan. Bloomington club, the sessions covered 
committee who graded the winning re- DISTRICT AWARDS (Gold Group different phases of the Kiwanis voca- 
ports submitted by each of the districts. 171 clubs or more) Winner: New Eng- tional guidance program. Among the 
Twenty-eight of the thirty districts re- land. Honorable Mention: Texas-Okla- topics discussed: how to emphasize the 
ceived achievement reports from each homa; New York. (Silver Group—101 to need for a high school diploma; stepping 
one of their clubs. Only eight of the 3716 170 clubs) Winner: New Jersey. Hon- up school advisory programs; summer 
(as of January 1) Kiwanis clubs failed orable Mention: Florida; Michigan. job placement; demonstrating the de- 
to report their 1953 activities. (Orange Group—59 to 100 clubs) Win- sirability of local job placement; teach- 
Here are the International winners: ner: Louisiana-Mississippi-West Ten- ing students how to meet prospective 
CLUB AWARDS (Gold Section—101 nessee. Honorable Mention: Nebraska- employers. 
members or more) Winner: Glendale, Iowa; Kansas. (Blue Group—58 clubs or International Trustee Jackson A. 
California. Honorable Mention: Miami less) Winner: Montana. Honorable Men- Raney and District Governor Dwight 
Shores, Florida; East Cleveland, Ohio; tion: Utah-Idaho; West Virginia. Gallivan spoke before this meeting. 


Englewood, Chicago, Illinois; Montreal, 
Quebec. (Silver Section—71 to 100) Win- 
ner: Glenside, Pennsylvania. Honorable 
Mention: South Gate, California; New 
3edford, Massachusetts; Searcy, Arkan- The “Ordinary” Americans 
sas; Bethesda, Maryland. (Orange Sec- 


tion 16 to 70) Winner Clinton, Okla- AMERICA Is MADE OF PEOPLE — - ‘ ae Hi : ie 4 rb 











homa. Honorable Mention: Niskayuna, Good PEOPLE — Pipe oo a 
New York; Garden City, Kansas; Piqua, HARDWORKING PEOPLE — ~ aDagiegit 
Ohio; North Bergen-Guttenberg, New f ee 






<: PEOPLE LIKE 
ee THE 
CIVIC CLUB MEMBER. 


Jersey. (Blue Section— 31 to 45) Win- 
ner: Metropolis, Illinois. Honorable Men- 
tion Northfield, Detroit, Michigan; 
North Royalton, Ohio; Halethorpe, 
Maryland; Scarborough, Ontario. (White 
Section—30 or less) Winner: Essex, 










Birthdays These clubs celebrate 
) lates fror May 16 


»” Moose Jaw, Saskatchewan, 
, A | ] May 20 


Springfield, Ohio, May 20 

Astoria, Oregon, June 2 

Mobile, Alabama, June 4 

Huntington, West Virginia, 
June 1! 


* 
. Midland, Ontario, May 22 
30th Shelton, Washington, May 23 
Waltham, Massachusetts 
May 28 
Wellington, Ohio, Moy 29 







THIS \S NOT ae’ 
LUNCHEON®”= IT'S HIS “NIGHT 












Algona, lowa, May 30 OUT WITH THE Boys’ me BUT ArHis. 1S JUST ANOTHER. 
Brookline, Massachusetts, HE'S NOT PLAYING CARDS; by COMMITTEE SESSION— 
June 4 HE'S DEALING OUT WORK LISTS~ ; LONG, UNSUNG HOURS, 
Enderlin, North Dakota, HE'S NOT GAMBLING THAT 4 “WORKING ON PROJECTS 
june 10 MONEY; HE'S DONATING it~ 7, TO HELP HIS TOWN, OR 
_ / saxo sagen SAID THE UNFORTUNATE, 
* XA, WHAT DOES 


HE GET OUTOF IT? 


air Plymouth, Wisconsin, May 17 “SASS, 4; me ae ; 4 
vA) | Sagouche, Colorado, May 23 ah a ¥ A BETTER TOWN- 
Circlevi le Ohio May 27 aa ce * iv. A BETTER NATION. 
Collinsville, Oklahoma, June 4 REs- MANNING SE ’ My McNaught Syndicate, Ine. 
Southwest Los Angeles, 
California, June 7 
(Organized as Southwest Sub- Reg Manning, creator of this cartoon, draws for 200 newspapers with an esti- 
ween. Name changed sMawh mated readership of 30,000,000. A cartoonist for thirty years, Manning has 


12, 1932.) 7 
won much fame for his caricatures of Harry Truman, John L. Lewis, Thomas 








Dewey, Molotov, Stalin and others. He was formerly a Phoenix, Arizona Kiwanian. 
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KIWANIS FIGHTS RECESSION 
Tue Krwanis Cuius of Dadeville, Ala- 
bama has taken action to stifle public 


fears of a depression. Public Affairs 
Chairman Sam Dunlap developed a 
bright window sticker and display card 
(see cut) that is being used in many 
Dadeville business houses. 

Describing the unusual project, Sam 
says: “As a small businessman I have 
been very much concerned over the in- 
creasing amount of recession or depres- 
sion talk currently going on among the 
citizens of many of our cities. This sort 
of thing...does a great deal to discour- 
age consumer buying and plant expan- 
sion as well as scaring away new in- 
vestment capital. 

“In my opinion, we can actually talk 
ourselves into a serious recession at a 
time when our people have the greatest 
backlog of savings in history and have 
just ended the greatest boom year for 
business in the history of America....” 

With these somber thoughts in mind, 
Kiwanian Dunlap designed the sticker 
and business poster. Sam’s fellow Ki- 
wanians liked the idea and are prepar- 
ing to distribute these materials en 
masse, at the lowest possible cost. For 
information, write to Oliver Carter, Sec- 
retary, Kiwanis Club of Dadeville, 
Dadeville, Alabama. 





NEW CLUBS ABUILDING 


SEVERAL interesting developments mark 
the steady growth in new clubs: 

» A Kiwanis club has just been organ- 
ized in Abilene, Kansas, birthplace of 
President Eisenhower. Salina, Kansas is 
the proud sponsor. 

» Three new clubs were built in five 
days in Division Nine of the Louisiana- 
Mississippi-West Tennessee District. 
They are Haynesville (sponsored by 
Shreveport), Haughton (sponsored by 
Bossier City) and Cottonport (spon- 
sored by Alexandria). This burst of ac- 
tivity gives Lieutenant Governor T. K. 
Gidden, Jr. the champion new club 
building division in Kiwanis so far this 
year. 

> Kennisaw, Georgia, the first new club 
of 1954 (born 12:01 January 1) sparked 
the movement to build a new club at 
White, Georgia. Co-sponsors were Mari- 
etta and Cartersville. 
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KEY CLUBS FEATURED 

IN NATIONAL MAGAZINE 

THE May issue of American Boy and 
Open Road carries a three-page feature 
article about Key Clubs. Photographs 
accompany the story, which describes 
the history and significance of 
Clubbing. 





CODE OF THE ROAD 

INTEREST IN SAFETY is on the increase 
within Kiwanis, reports Stary Gange, 
chairman of the International Commit- 
tee on Public and Business Affairs for 
the United States. Some clubs are cur- 
rently distributing this “Code of the 
Road” issued by the National Safety 
Council: Share the road by driving in 
the proper lane. Allow ample clearance 
when passing. Yield the right of way to 
other drivers...to pedestrians. Give 
proper signals for turns and stops. Dim 
my headlights when meeting or follow- 
ing vehicles. Respect traffic laws, signs, 
signals and road markings. Adjust my 


driving to road, traffic and weather con- | 


ditions. 





Key | 








PRESIDENT DON HONORED 


INTERNATIONAL President Don Forsythe 
has been named “Lutheran Man of the 
Year” by Carthage College, Carthage, 
Illinois. The institution awards this 
citation every year to an outstanding 
Lutheran who has practiced Christian 
principles in his business or profes- 
sion. Don, in the center of the picture, 
is shown receiving the award. 
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ALL-STEEL 
FOLDING CHAIRS 





Attractive 
Lightweight, Durable. 
Stacks Compactly. 
All-Steel, Padded or 
Plywood Seat. 


VIRCO Plus 5S... 


EXCLUSIVE FEATURES 











1 extra tubular 
reinforcing brace 
underneath front 
of seat. 

2 extra solid steel 
rod—not rivets—on 
which seat pivots 
between front legs. 
3 extra solid steel 
reinforcing plates 
on both sides of 
seat. 

4 extrasteel tubular 
reinforcement 
inside front legs at 
seat pivoting point. 
5 extra steel brace 
between rear legs 
—two braces instead 
of one. 


TODAY! 


—— 
—_—_——_— 
—_—— 
——_—— 


ATION, KI-54 
H, Los Angeles 44, Cal. 


— 


virco MFG. CORPOR 
Pp. O. Box 846, Station 


Please send VIRCO Catalog 


At Ga Onan 


a 


Address___ 


_ Zone State__—_ 


City_—___——— 


a amniets 
Position__—____—""——_ 
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MFG. 
CORPORATION 


15134 So. Vermont Ave., Los Angeles, California 
Mailing Address—KI-54, P.0. Box 846, Station H, Los Angeles 44, Calif. 
Eastern Sales Office—11 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N.Y. 





“MAKERS OF AMERICA’S FINEST 
SCHOOL DESKS, CHAIRS & TABLES” 














‘Pail like a fine waleh 


produces 6,000 whisker-cutting vibra- 
tions per minute — for the smoothest 
shave you ever hadi! 


Exclusive Stahly - 
“*Live-Blade"’ action 
floats through the 
toughest beard. No 
pull . . . no scrape 
» » » no burn. Uses 
your favorite double 
edge blade. Auto- 
matic, yet non-elec- 
tric. You'll agree it's 
the world's finest 
shaving instrument. 





















Cross Section View 


Model $6 
$2250 


(tax free) 








LIVE-BLADE 
RAZOR 
the perfect gift 
for the 
perfect shave 











See your dealer or write for his name. 





inc. Division of Geuder, 












Paeschke & Frey Co. 
320C North 15th Street, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 








FOLDING 
BANQUET 
TABLES 


Direct Prices & 
Discounts to 

Clubs, Churches, 
Lodges, Schools, 
and all Institutions 


MONROE TRUCKS 


For storing Folding Tables and Chairs 
the casy. mode way Each truck 
her either tables hairs Construc 
Transport Storege tion of Truck No. TSC permits storage 


Truck No. TS See 
Write for Discounts and Catalog showing 54 sizes and 
types of MONROE Folding Tables, and Trucks. Also 
popular line of Folding Chairs. 


THE “Wonroe. COMPANY 
16 CHURCH STREET. COLFAX. IOWA 








SPEAKER’S DESK 


for use on banquet tables, 
" front x 18” high 





needs for the convenience of 
speakers 

Desk is built with shelf 
for extra papers, &. ete, 
Finished with rubber cush- 
toned corners. Light, com- 
pact and stu : 

Desks are made only as 
ordered, and require two to 
days for delivery. Each 


ag MANUFACTURING © 





‘o.8 3 0. 
165 W. Harrison bash 2-2070 
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THE PRESIDENT’S TRAVELS 
Durinc May President Don Forsythe is 
scheduled to visit Plainfield and At- 
lantic City, New Jersey; Nassau; and 
New York, New York. The month be- 
gan with Don presiding over the thirty- 
ninth International convention in Miami, 
Florida. 





ENTIRE CLUB SIGNS UP 

FOR JURY DUTY! 

Ciry AND couNTY Officials in Tavares, 
Florida got a mighty pleasant surprise 
when every member of the local Ki- 
wanis club volunteered for jury duty 
during 1954. There are about fifty mem- 
bers in the club. 





ANNUAL REPORT AVAILABLE 
A copy of the 1953 financial state- 
ment for Kiwanis International 
was mailed to your club secretary 


on April 5. 











MEMBERSHIP REACHES 
QUARTER MILLION 
On Apri 12, the 225,000th Kiwanian was 
registered in the General Office. He is 
Ralph V. Long, an importer who joined 
the Scarboro, Ontario club on March 31. 
Since January 1 there has been a net 
gain of 5034 members, according to Mar- 
tin T. Wiegand, chairman of the Inter- 
national Committee on Attendance and 
Membership. “There is a growing in- 
terest in membership development 
throughout Kiwanis International,” ad- 
vises Chairman Wiegand. “Clubs find 
they can accomplish more as_ they 
bring in more members of the right 
quality.” 





PUBLIC AFFAIRS INFORMATION 


NEWSWEEK MaGaZINE issues a monthly 
public affairs study which is available 
at no cost to Kiwanis clubs. Called 
“Platform,” each release deals with 
some newsworthy topic—usually contro- 
versial. The service is designed for 
“club leaders, educators and others tak- 
ing an active interest in current na- 
tional and international affairs.” Each 
Kiwanis club is entitled to one compli- 
mentary subscription. Write Ruth Cor- 
coran, Club Bureau Chairman, News- 
week, 152 West 42nd Street, New York 
36, New York. 


RAWAM ROUNDUP cron pace 5 





ARMED FORCES DAY 


“Open House” will be the theme of 
Armed Forces Day, May 15, as thousands 
of military installations, armories and 
reserve centers in the US hold parades, 
drills, demonstrations, tours and other 
attractions for the public. As in the 
past, many Kiwanis clubs will arrange 
tours for children through nearby mili- 
tary bases. The slogan for this fifth an- 
nual observance of Armed Forces Day 
will again be “Power for Peace,” ex- 
pressing the need for the US to remain 
strong and alert. 





SUPPORT-OF-CHURCHES 
RECORDS ARE POPULAR 

Over eleven hundred clubs are using 
“The New Pilgrimage” and “The Way 
Forward,” a series of radio transcrip- 
tions urging the importance of religious 
faith prepared by the International 
Committee on Support of Churches. 
Clubs buy these records through the 
General Office, then air them on local 
radio stations. 





GENERAL OFFICE QUIZ 
Do you xKNow that Kiwanians 
bought $242,365 worth of official 
supplies last year? This is in ad- 
dition to large quantities of liter- 
ature and materials provided by 
Kiwanis International in its club 
service program. 

A variety of interesting items 
are listed in the official supplies 
catalogue which has been sent to 
every club secretary. 














HELP HONORARY MEMBERS 


WOULD You LIKE TO keep honorary mem- 
bers in closer touch with Kiwanis? You 
can, very easily. Just give each honor- 
ary member a subscription to The 


Kiwanis Magazine. This will serve as a 
monthly reminder of Kiwanis and will 
also give the man an added apprecia- 
tion of the high ideals for which Kiwanis 
stands. THE END 


e THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE 
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PROGKAM SUGGESTIONS 


JULY 


» Independence Day 

Many clubs celebrate Independence Day 
with a special program. There are a 
great variety of themes suggested by 
the birthday of freedom in the United 
States. Some clubs conduct essay con- 
tests on the theme of independence, of- 
fering awards to the winning youngsters 
at the club meeting nearest July 4. 
Ministers, history teachers, leaders of 
veterans organizations—all are suitable 
speakers for this important occasion. 


>» Dominion Day 

On July 1, 1867 the British North 
American act was passed, making Can- 
ada a nation, and this date is observed 
widely in the dominion. The coinci- 
dence of July 1 in Canada and July 4 
in the US is a good reason for border 
clubs in the two nations to get together 
for an inter-club visit. 


>» Key Club Convention 

Key Clubbers will hold their eleventh 
annual International convention July 
1-3 in Philadelphia. If delegates from 
your Key Club attended, they can make 
an interesting report at one of your 
meetings. 


> Hawaiian Anniversary 

Hawaii is in the news these days, so 
July 7—the day Hawaii became a US 
territory back in 1898—is a good date 
to devote your program to Hawaii and 
the matter of statehood for the islands. 


>» Farm Safety Week 

During National Farm Safety Week, 
July 25-31, many clubs will build en- 
lightening programs dealing with this 
important subject. You can get infor- 
mation from local farming agencies and 
also from the Farm Division of the Na- 
tional Safety Council, 425 North Michi- 
gan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois. 


> National Inventors Week 

National Inventors Week is celebrated 
July 25-31 to emphasize the significant 
role of the inventor in the advancement 
of human welfare and to encourage new 
inventions. Sponsor of the observance 
is United Inventors and Scientists of 
America, 2712%2 West Seventh Street, 
Los Angeles 57, California. 


» Help Your Speakers 

To help speakers fit their talks to your 
club and its special interests, send each 
speaker a data sheet about your club. 
Tell him—or her—what Kiwanis is and 
what it does. List the Objects, Objec- 
tives and Theme and tell what your 
club’s main interests are. Such advance 
information will help produce better 
programs. 


> Speakers Available 

The General Office has on file the names 
of quite a few speakers who can be 
engaged for a fee. These names will be 
furnished upon request. 
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> Panel Discussions 

Why not invite your city officials to a 
club meeting for a panel discussion? 
The Danville, Virginia club did this 
recently and kept the guests busy for 
nearly an hour answering questions. 
The participants: city manager, police 
chief, fire chief, health director, super- 
intendent of schools, director of public 
works, superintendent of the electric 
department and the superintendent of 
the water and gas departments. The city 
attorney, a Kiwanian, was moderator of 
the panel. 


> Forums and Panels 

Through panels and forums, your club 
can discuss and gain enlightenment on 
many current issues of world, national 
and local importance. Suggestions for 
an unlimited number of interesting pro- 
grams are found in the contents of 
newspapers, magazines and radio and 
television shows. Just one word of 
caution: When dealing with controver- 
sial or political subjects, be sure to give 
both sides an opportunity to state their 
cases. Otherwise you will arouse an- 
tagonism within your club. 


» Tribute to Member 

An unusual testimonial program was 
arranged by the Berkeley Springs, West 
Virginia club in honor of an eighty- 
four-year-old charter member. The oc- 
casion was the sixtieth anniversary of 
his newspaper. To honor his long- 
standing record of community service, 
the club staged a biographical review 
of his life along the lines of the noted 
television show “This Is Your Life.” 


» Films and Film Sources 

For a film on the development of insur- 
ance, write to Movies USA, Inc., 729 
Seventh Avenue, New York 19, New 
York. This 16 mm. color movie, which 
runs twenty-four minutes, is titled 
“Peace of Mind.” It traces the idea of 
insurance back to the days of Marco 
Polo. 

Other film sources: (1) Ideal Pictures 
Corporation, 65 East South Water Street, 
Chicago 1, Illinois; (2) Nations Distrib- 
utors, Inc., 62 West 45th Street, New 
York 36, New York (educational films); 
(3) The Princeton Film Center, Inc., 
Princeton, New Jersey. (One, titled 
“Highways and Byways, USA,” drama- 
tizes ways in which rural communities 
can bring about better farm-to-market 
roads.) 

The US Post Office has told the story 
of a letter’s journey in a twenty-minute 
film called “Pigeon Holes and Progress.” 
Entered in a film festival with 700 other 
movies, this 16 mm. film was rated one 
of the six best. 

Ask your local postmaster 
“Pigeon Holes and Progress.” 


COMING EVENTS 


» August 
V-J Day Anniversary—August 14 
National Aviation Day—August 19 
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Have more fun... 
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RCA TAPE RECORDER 


Just push a button for more fun at 
parties .. . family gatherings . . . music 
programs—to transcribe and accom- 
plish more at meetings and conferences, 
Up to two hours on a single tape. In- 
stant playback. True-to-life tone. Try 
the RCA Push-Button Tape Recorder 
at your RCA Dealer’s. 








CANADA’S FAMOUS CASTLE 
A TOURIST MECCA OPERATED BY 
THE KIWANIS CLUB OF 
WEST TORONTO IN CANADA 


SEE THIS $3 MILLION CASTLE 

ONE HOUR TOUR THROUGH 

TOWERS, SECRET PASSAGES 
AND TUNNELS 


Write for Folder 
CASA LOMA - TORONTO, CANADA 














PATENTS 
Kiwanian Wm. H, Pattison, 17240 
Wisconsin Ave., Washington 14, D.C. 
Practice U. S. Courts and Patent 
Office 

















* GENERAL BANKING —— | 
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Refer vour friends here. 





2%%.... paid on 
Savings Deposits 


Deposits insured up to 
$10,000.00 by the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corp. 





These two national banks 
transact a general banking 


bus Lriess. 


Peoples National Bank 


MIAMI SHORES, FLORIDA 


American National Bank 


NORTH MIAMI, FLORIDA 











NORTH SHORE KIWANIS 
MEETS HERE Tuesdays 12:15 , 
Phone LOngbeach 1-6000 — 
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\ TOPS IN MIAMI BEACH / 


AIRCONDITIONED OPEN ALL YEAR 
KIWANIS CLUB 
LUNCHEONS 
THURSDAYS 12:15 


Ben Kline, Pres 
Fellow Kiwanian 









MIAMI BEACH 








EDGEWATER BEACH HOTEL 


Kiwanian Phil Weber, CHICAGO 


Vice-President and General Manager 





THE FRIENDLY SCHOOL 





Military Academy organized as 

ta Academy in 1742. Fort Defiance, 
Virginia. A distinguished R.O.T.C. School 
in the famous Shenandoah Valley of 


Virginia, 
Send for catalog 
Col. Chas. S. Roller, Jr., Principal 
A Kiwanian with 32 years perfect atten 
dancer 
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Q. One of members travels a 
lot and is irregular in his attendance. 
If we elect him to the Legion of Honor, 
will this from attending 


meetings ¢ 


our 


excuse him 


A. You probably have in mind privi- 
leged membership rather than the Le- 
gion of Honor. The Legion of Honor is 
made up of men who have held mem- 
bership in a club or clubs for twenty-five 
years or more. The presenting of a 
Legion of Honor certificate and special 
lapel button is a recognition of these 
years of service but has no bearing upon 
the obligations of attendance. 

A privileged member is not required 
to conform to attendance requirements. 
Privileged membership may be granted 
to an active member of ten 
more standing or to one who 
from active business. Privileged 
bership is not granted as a matter of 
right but is subject to the discretion 
of the board of directors. 


years or 
retires 
mem- 


Q. Why is the immediate past presi- 
dent a member of the board of di- 
rectors according to the Standard Form 
for Club Bylaws? 


A. Because his experience during the 
preceding year can be invaluable to 
the current officers. His presence on the 
board also provides a degree of continu- 
ity in the policies and functioning of a 
club. A wise. president avails himself at 
every opportunity of the counsel of his 
immediate past president. 


Q. One of the clubs in my division 
asks if it would be proper to establish 
a reserve fund of at least $2500 to be 
used for community service in future 


years. Is this recommended ? 


A. If the setting aside of this reserve 
fund and adding to it would not neces- 
sitate the curtailment of the ordinary 
youth and community service activities 
of the club, there would be no objection 
to such a fund. The total amount would 
be influenced by the size of the club. 
It should not be permitted to become 
so large as to discourage active partici- 
pation of the members in service and 
fund-raising projects. 


Q. If I expect to be absent from my 
club the third and fourth meetings in 
the month, can I make up these an- 
ticipated prior to actually 
missing the meetings? 


absences 


A. Yes. A missed meeting can be 
made up at any time during the month 
in which the absence occurs or within 
six days after the end of the month 


Q. I have been of our 
club for four years. During that time 
I have made regular reports monthly 
and annually. Is there any policy with 
reference to the auditing of a club’s 
books? 


secretary 


A. Yes. Article XVI, Section 3 of the 
Standard Form for Club Bylaws pro- 
vides that “The club’s books of account 
shall be audited at least once each year. 
The auditors shall be named by the 
board of directors.” For your own pro- 
tection, demand that your board of 
directors comply with this provision of 
the club bylaws. The books of every 
club should be audited at least annually. 


Q. I was transferred by my concern 
and applied for a transfer of mem- 
bership to the Kiwanis club of this 


city. I have spoken to the secretary 
of the Kiwanis club here on _ three 
occasions but have received no satis- 


factory answer with reference to mem- 
bership in the club here. Isn’t a 
transfer to membership automatic when 
it is approved by my former club? 


A. No. There is no such thing as a 
transfer of membership from one Ki- 
wanis club to another. The club in your 
present city will pass upon your pro- 
posal for membership in the same way 
as it would any other proposal, although 
it is customary to give a preference to 
a former member of another club if the 
classification is open. 


four 
acres on which we have erected a build- 
ing for the use of the Boy Scouts and 
Girl Scouts. We have offered to turn 
this property over to the Scouts so that 
the property may be exempted from 


Q. Our club owns a tract of 


local real estate taxes. The Scouts 
have refused to accept title. How can 
we secure exemption from the real 


estate taxes on this property? 

A. The simplest way of accomplishing 
this would be through the incorporation 
of a charitable foundation and the deed- 
ing of the property in question to this 
foundation. This will not only secure 
exemption from loca! real estate taxes 
but fund-raising activities sponsored by 
the charitable foundation will be exempt 
from the federal gift and estate taxes, 
and donations made to the foundation 
instead of the club will be deductible 
from the income tax returns of con- 
tributors. The cost of incorporating such 
a foundation will be nominal and the 
procedure is simple. The International 
Board of Trustees has established cer- 
tain requirements which must be fol- 
lowed and a copy of these requirements 
is being sent to you. THE END 
MAGAZINE 
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te shooting war in Korea is 
mercifully ended, but the cold, senseless home- 
front war of the highways goes savagely on. 

Even while you read this, ten more 
Americans are being injured by careless, reck- 
less or maniacal drivers. 

In the last fourteen minutes, an- 
other person was killed. 

And in the next sixty seconds, 
$7500 more in medical and hospital costs and 
property damage will be exacted by traffic acci- 
dents. 

Thirty-eight thousand, three hun- 
dred were killed last year—more Americans 
than in the Korean war. 

Some of the country’s best brains 
wrestle with this problem year after year, and 
still the toll mounts. 

Many of the corrective measures 
needed are known to all. 

Better, broader, safer highways. 
Reduced speed limits. Stricter law enforce- 
ment. More jail sentences. More patrol officers. 
Stiffer driving tests before licenses are issued. 
Prompt suspension and forfeiture of licenses for 
offenders. Parental curbs on youthful driving. 

But the problem chiefly centers on 
the man behind the wheel. 

So long as there are timid, reck- 
less, incompetent, selfish, belligerent, domineer- 
ing, hoggish, irresponsible and idiotic drivers on 
the road, your life and that of your family are 
endangered every time you venture out. 

Kiwanis recognizes this by adopt- 
ing as part of the Third Objective for the cur- 
rent year: 

SPONSOR EFFECTIVE SAFETY PROGRAMS 
ON THE HIGHWAY. 

Kiwanis clubs, with their influence 
and their leadership, must take an increasingly 
active role in their communities for traffic 
safety. 

ARE YOU A CAREFUL, COURTEOUS DRIVER? 

Are you willing to sign a pledge to 
that effect? 

Are you willing to post a sticker on 
your car proclaiming the fact? 

Let us hope we all are, but per- 
haps we should count ten before we say YES, 
and ponder all that it implies. 
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By BEN DEAN, Past International President 


Count ten before you sign the pledge 


It means that you and I voluntarily 
assume higher standards of driving behavior 
than the average car owner, just as when we 
put the Kiwanis button in our lapel we assume 
higher standards of citizenship. 

It means we will never relax our 
vigilance behind the wheel, that we will ob- 
serve all speed limits and warning signs, and 
that we will treat other drivers with the same 
courtesy and deference we extend to others in 
our offices and homes. 

It means we will yield the right-of- 
way to selfish, reckless drivers rather than risk 
an accident, and that we will remain gentle- 
men even when encountering those who are 
not. 

It means we will not run traffic 
lights when no one is looking, will not park in 
no-park zones even if we could get away with 
it, and never encourage a breakdown of law 
enforcement by endeavoring to get a ticket 
fixed. 

Rather a large order. Probably few 
of us can honestly say we have always been 
careful, courteous drivers. 

At the Miami convention this 
month we will have an opportunity to approve 
a resolution calling on all clubs to appoint spe- 
cial highway safety committees, design a pledge 
for careful, courteous driving and ask every 
member to sign it, and to provide a car sticker 
for every member proclaiming that as a Kiwan- 
ian he is pledged to be a careful, courteous 
driver. 

Such a public pledge will not only 
put us on our best driving behavior, but set a 
contagious example that may help others to be 
careful and courteous. 

Clubs might well once a year single 
out and honor all members who have been free 
of traffic and parking violations, and give fit- 
ting recognition also to traffic law enforcement 
officers. 

Thousands of us will be driving to 
vacation spots this summer. Let us remember 
the two C’s—careful, courteous driving—and 
try to keep the record clean: no accidents to 
Kiwanians despite our hundreds of thousands 
of miles of cumulative travel. THE END 
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V... against the US and the FBI” 
“DeGasperi will bring the FBI to 
spy on you.” 

Posters with those and other simi- 
lar slogans appeared in large Italian 
cities before the 1953 elections in 
that country. DeGasperi, before his 
government fell last July, was ac- 
cused of asking President Eisenhower 
to lend-lease FBI men to help him 
fight Italian Both the 
posters and the accusation came from 
those same Reds whose apoplectic 
hatred for the FBI is par for the 
course, according to the current in- 
ternational Party line. American 
Communists hate the G-men with a 
special fervor, and with good reason. 

On July 29, 1953, FBI special 
agents arrested six top US Com- 
munists, and this action crippled the 
apparatus in 


Communists. 


Party’s underground 
Pennsylvania. Similar blows had al- 
ready been struck in California, New 
York and other areas of large popu- 
lation 

Characteristically unhampered by 


NINE RED CHARGES 
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logic or truth, the US wing of the 
Party, using their every Constitu- 
tional guarantee, continues even to- 
day in their attempt to inform the 
American people of a dread bogey- 
man—Director Hoover and his men. 
Daily, the Red’s wheezing, over- 
worked mimeograph machines echo 
vicious slanders against the FBI. Is 
there any truth to the kangaroo court 
indictments? Read them and give 
yourself an object lesson in the 
warped ways of Communist thinking. 
>» Red charge No. 1: The FBI 
lines in direct violation of the law. 
This is a museum-perfect example 
of the trained Communist mind at 
work. Using a pinch of truth, these 
political Borgias dish up casseroles 
of calumny with the speed of an 
expert short-order chef. J. Edgar 
Hoover has made numerous public 
statements explaining that the FBI 
does tap wires—but only under the 
strictest supervision and control. No 


taps 


tap may be made by special agents 
without the express consent of the 
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Attorney General, received in ad- 
vance and in writing. 

Even under those circumstances, 
evidence obtained via a tapped wire 
may not be introduced in any of our 
courts. Attorney General Brownell, 
through administration supporters in 
Congress, is attempting to have a 
law passed making such evidence 
admissable in the types of case where 
wire tapping is now authorized—i.e., 
cases involving internal security or 
human lives, such as kidnapping. 

In answer to a congressman’s ques- 
tion on the subject, Mr. Hoover once 
said: 

“The FBI has less than 170 tele- 
phone taps in existence, confined to 
internal security throughout 
the United States and its possessions.” 


Cases 


>» Red Charge No. 2: The FBI is 
conducting a ruthless “witch hunt” 


in which civil liberties are ignored. 

In the past fiscal year FBI special 
agents have conducted 1841 investi- 
gations to protect civil rights, an 
average of more than five cases a 


ihe -F.B.I. 


In their eagerness to discredit American 
justice, communists expose the ghostly 


hollowness of logic that is made in Moscow. 














ican 


stly 
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day, Sundays and holidays included! 

In haste to fight the Red menace, 
some have suggested weakening civil 
rights to get at Communists who 
take advantage of basic freedoms. 

“Don’t do it,” J. Edgar Hoover has 
warned time and again. “The minute 
you start putting limits on any- 
body’s freedom, you're signing a 
death warrant for your own liberty. 
No people can be half free. The 
United States has become the 
greatest nation in the world because 
under our system even the most 
despised is guaranteed equal justice. 
Remove that cornerstone and you 
change the country’s respect for 
law and order to suspicion that the 
law, as in some other nations, can 
be tampered with.” 
>» Red Charge No. 3: FBI agents 
break into homes and grab every- 
thing in sight. If they find anything 
valuable, they use it. If they don’t, 
you re supposed to thank them for 
not shooting their way in. 

This is a prime example of the 
Communists’ one part truth, nine 
parts fiction recipe. The one part 
truth is that FBI agents have broken 
into homes, but—and this point the 
Reds neglect mentioning—only after 
obtaining a search warrant. (No 
court will admit evidence obtained 
without a warrant as the Reds well 
know.) 

By law FBI agents have authority 


By JERRY D. LEWIS 





















































































































to break open doors, windows or any 
part of a house to execute a search 
warrant. They have on occasion had 
to do so, since it has not become 
part of the Party line for suspected 
Reds to invite the FBI in to tea. 

>» Red Charge No. 4: When an FBI 
man wants a warrant, he picks up 
a phone, gets one in the name of 
John Doe and arrests anybody he 
pleases. 

Even for the Communists this 
charge is crude, since it happens to 
be false on all counts. Use of this 
charge can be attributed only to the 
Red technique of the big lie. Repeat 
a lie often enough, the Red primer 
teaches, and some people will believe 
it. 

According to law, search warrants 
are obtainable only for a_ specific 
address. In swearing to the need for 
one—an oath never taken lightly 
the special agent must (a) specify 
exactly what evidence he is search- 
ing for, and (b) detail good reason 
for believing the evidence is at that 
address. 

As the Communists well know, 
there is no such thing as a blanket 
search warrant. Nor is it enough for 
an agent to have only a vague sus- 
picion. Warrants can also be denied, 
as agents have learned to their sor- 
row and anger when later events 
proved their suspicions correct. 
>» Red Charge No. 5: The FBI keeps 
every letter, even anonymous spite 
notes, in files under the names of 
the people accused. Those charges 
stay in the FBI files forever, whether 
investigated or not. 


Suockinc as it at first may seem, 
that statement is true. But the FBI 
has a reason, and a valid one, for its 
filing system. Each week thousands 
of letters pour into the FBI’s Wash- 
ington headquarters. Some are signed 
with full name and address. Some 
are labeled “Loyal Citizen” or an- 
other anonymous pseudonym. Each 
is handled the same way. 

Assume one of the letters accuses 
a man of being a member of the 
Communist Party. A preliminary in- 
vestigation is instituted to prove or 
disprove the anonymous information. 
If the information is disproved the 
letter goes to file. 

Why is it filed? 

“Any person,” Director Hoover 
says, “attempting to decide without 
investigation that a letter about Mr. 
A is true and should be filed, but 
that one about Mr. B. is false and 
should be destroyed, would merely 
be setting himself up as a dictator. 
He’d have the power to destroy let- 
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ters about friends and insert only 
those describing enemies. 

“Democracy doesn’t work that 
way. The FBI had two alternatives 

either destroy all uninvited, un- 
official mail, or keep all of it. Many 
letters are written out of sheer 
spite. We realize that. We know, too, 
that useful information may come 
from only one letter in ten thousand, 
but we dare not willingly overlook 
a needle in any haystack when the 
life of every American may depend 
upon it.” 

If no derogatory information is 
located regarding the accused, then 
why doesn’t the FBI “clear” that 
person? 

The FBI does not grant or deny 
clearance to any person or organiza- 
tion other than its own employees. 
The FBI 
loyalty investigations 
Executive Order 10450. 

In the approximately one half of 


however, conduct 
pursuant to 


does, 


one per cent of cases where some in- 
criminating information is on file 
possibly one of the above-mentioned 
anonymous letters—a full field in- 
vestigation is undertaken. The re- 
sults are then furnished to the 
appropriate government agency. That 
report contains only such facts as 
special agents have been able to 
learn. 

The FBI does not—and never did 
—recommend the hiring or disquali- 
fication of any person. That decision 
is made by the agency where the 
investigated person is working or 
job seeking. 
>» Red Charge No. 6: J. Edgar Hoover 
has one ambition—to be head man of 
an American Gestapo. 

Mr. Hoover, always number one 
on the Red’s hate parade, has lost 
count of the number of times he’s 
rejected the suggestion to turn the 
FBI into a national police force. The 
idea sprouted most recently after 
the so-called Kefauver hearings. At 
that time Mr. Hoover made the fol- 
lowing statement to that Senate 
committee. 

“The United States,” he said, “has 
no need for a national police force. 
Cries frequently are heard that 
America, to meet the problems of 
the day, must create a master, over- 
all law enforcement agency whose 
authority would reach to every part 
of the nation. 

“I disagree. My experience has 











demonstrated that the present sys- 
tem is best. Law enforcement hasn’t 
always performed at peak expecta- 
tions, but the fault is in the way it 
has been used, not in the system. 

“The time has come for some 
straight thinking on the subject of 
responsibility. In the past few years 
there has been too much_ buck- 
passing to the federal government. 
Too often, when pressures mount in 
local communities, local officials, 
either to escape the wrath of their 
citizens or to conceal their own in- 
ability, have advanced the alibi that 
‘This is a job for the federal govern- 
ment....’ 

“In law enforcement the federal 
government can never be a satis- 
factory substitute for local self- 
government. 

“The experience of people in other 
lands who suddenly found themselves 
living in a totalitarian state dis- 
closes that the trend always started 
with people being unable or un- 
willing to take care of local condi- 
tions. I hope that day never comes 
to America.” 
> Red Charge No. 7: The FBI gets 
all its information from stool pigeons. 

The FBI files on the Dr. Klaus 
Fuchs-Harry Gold atomic spy ring 
investigation provide a documented 
answer to this charge 

Dr. Fuchs was arrested in England, 
and confessed, after British authori- 
ties received information worked up 
by the FBI. In his confession Fuchs 
mentioned contact with only one 
Communist courier in the United 
States. He knew the courier as Ray- 
mond, Just the one name. From his 
few conversations with Raymond he 
volunteered the following details: 

Raymond spoke fluent English, 
with no accent. He mentioned early 
childhood incidents in the United 
States. He was heavy-set, probably 
between thirty-five and forty years 
old. He understood some chemistry 
and engineering, but was not a 
physicist, nuclear or otherwise. The 
first half dozen meetings had taken 
place in New York. Raymond seemed 
familiar with the city. 

That was all. 

Obviously, the place to start look- 
ing was New York. Looking for 
whom? A _ heavy-set man in his 
thirties, who might be either a 
chemist or an engineer? In the single 
year of 1945, the date of the Fuchs- 
Gold contacts, the City of New York 
issued more than 75,000 licensing 
permits to chemical firms. 

The FBI began laboriously to check 
out suspects who fitted the available 
facts. Some men were ruled out im- 
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mediately by age or appearance. The 
field narrowed to a thousand men. 
Then to five hundred. Then to a 
hundred. To twenty-five. To five. 
And finally, to one. 

Because of the enormity of the 
case, Mr. Hoover was in with per- 
sonal advice. He read the report, 
and wasn’t quite satisfied. No rule of 
investigative procedure had _ been 
violated, but some sixth sense—the 
kind you develop after spending 
years in any profession—caused him 
to order further exploration. Nobody 


ry. 

| hirty years ago this month 
a young man named J. Edgar 
Hoover became head of the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation. We 
join with the men of Kiwanis in 
presenting this tribute to Mr. 
Hoover and the organization which 
he has guided so successfully for 


three decades. —THE EDITORS 


was sadder than the director when 
it developed he’d been right—that 
one man was not the Fuchs courier. 

Fortunately for the nation, the 
FBI started over again. The group 
of special agents assigned to the case 
went through months of tedious, 
unmovielike detective work. Ulti- 
mately they tunneled through the 
labyrinth to the laboratory of a 
Philadelphia hospital—and to Harry 
Gold. 

No stool pigeon took them to that 

hospital, not even Dr. Fuchs. 
* Red Charge No. 8: The FBI are 
Fascist lovers. They never touch 
right-wing hate-mongers. They con- 
centrate on wrecking any liberal 
movemertl 

Fact: The most recent successful 
prosecutions of Ku Klux Klan mem- 
bers were based entirely on evidence 
supplied the US attorneys by the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation. 

Fact: The FBI cannot decide on 
its own to investigate any person or 
group. The bureau must base every 
investigation on either a_ violation 
of a federal law over which it has 
jurisdiction (approximately 130); an 
order from its boss, the United States 
Attorney General; or a request from 
another government agency. 

Fact: The proof of the bureau’s 
apolitical behavior is obvious when 
the record is studied. Director Hoo- 
ver’s job is not protected by Civil 
Service. He can, therefore, be ousted 
at the whim of the current Attorney 
General, yet he has worked under 





eleven Attorney Generals, of both 
Republican and Democratic persua- 
sion. 

Fact: After six and a half years of 
close association and friendship with 
FBI men from one end of the nation 
to the other, this writer, a professional 
reporter who will discuss politics at 
the drop of a straw vote, has no idea 
of the political affiliations of a single 
agent. 
>» Red Charge No. 9: The FBI, a one 
hundred per cent Aryan organization, 
has no sympathy or understanding of 
minorities. 

The Communists, whose hearts 
bleed so publicly for all minorities, 
are again contradicted by the facts. 
The FBI has both white and Negro 
special agents. The Negroes are far 
outnumbered, since on most investi- 
gations they would be at a severe 
and obvious disadvantage. No legiti- 
mate Negro organization, incidental- 
ly, has ever protested against the 
ratio. 

So far as religion is concerned, 
there are FBI agents of Protestant, 
Catholic and Jewish extraction. Their 
religious beliefs are, of course, their 
own business, though Director Hoo- 
ver actively encourages agents to 
attend religious services. 

There are other charges shrieked 
by American Communists and their 
stooges against the FBI. However, 
the above listed are the nine basic 
big lies. 

Since any organization is the 
lengthened shadow of its leader, this 
country should be eternally grateful 
that from among its millions it had 
the wisdom and the fortune to find 
a J. Edgar Hoover. This man, who 
directs the fingers in our dike against 
domestic and imported crime waves, 
who by dishonesty or carelessness 
could help wreck the nation, was 
rewarded until recently with the 
miserly pittance of $10,000 a year. 
Through the largess of Congress, he 
has since been raised to an annual 
salary of $20,000, almost one-third 
less than the district attorney of 
Brooklyn. 

Money happens to be unimportant 
to Mr. Hoover, especially when he 
thinks he can still render a service 
to the nation. The writer happens to 
know that Director Hoover was 
offered a hundred thousand dollars 
a year plus an unlimited expense ac- 
count to become the czar of American 
thoroughbred racing. This offer was 
instantly rejected. 

J. Edgar Hoover and his men are 
as strong a link as our matchless 
chain of justice possesses. Moscow 
papers please copy. THE END 
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The old Iranian plow, top, all wood 
except for a steel tip, is gradually 
being replaced by more efficient farm 
tools through Point Four. Erosion con- 
trol, above, is also stressed by experts. 
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By EZRA J. POULSEN 


HOUGH Russia may be reaching 
mt to grab Iran with its fab- 
ulous supply of oil and other stra- 
tegic advantages, this ancient land 
has resisted successfully. The Com- 
munists promise progress; the Iran- 
ians, with US help, are actually 
making progress. 

There is much to be done in a land 
where community life has remained 
nearly unchanged for some 1000 
years. The villages are mostly with- 
out schools, without sanitation or 
good communication. Small streams 
furnishing the water supply run open 
through streets. Human beings and 
animals drink the water—and also 
contaminate it. Diseases are many 
and farming is carried on by the 
same methods used way back in the 
days of Darius I. Slow oxen plod 
up and down the depleted fields 
drawing plows which are nothing 
more than heavy sticks. Threshing is 
done by treading the oxen over piles 
of grain. Fuel, consisting mostly of 
orchard wood and charcoal, is scarce 
and hard to get. And the food sup- 
ply is poorly balanced in nutritional 
quality. 

“There are 41,000 villages in Iran, 
and the program of technical co- 
operation has reached into perhaps 
15,000 of them,” advises a spokes- 
man for the US Foreign Operations 


With the aid of improved seed, dis- 
tributed under the Point Four pro- 
gram, these Azerbaijan farmers har- 
vested an excellent wheat crop for 


the first time in several years. 
With the help of 
technical aid, an ancient 


land is finding its way 


to health and happiness. 


llars are doing in lran 


Administration. “We do not depend 
upon Americans doing the job vil- 
lage by village. For the most part, 
Americans help train and organize 
Iranians into working groups. We 
have helped train teachers, mid- 
wives, sanitarians, CDT spraying 
teams, livestock treatment teams, 
and so on. We have set things in 
motion, demonstrated, taught, trained 
—but the great bulk of work in the 
villages of Iran is carried on by 
Iranians...using American drugs and 
instruments, driving American jeeps 
and working out of cooperative 
agencies which Americans helped 
plan and organize. 

“Tens of thousands of 
who have never dealt directly with 
an American have nevertheless re- 
ceived benefits from the technical 
cooperation program which is aimed 
at Iranian self-sufficiency in agri- 
culture, health, education and related 
fields—not dependence on continued 
American aid.” 

In 1951 one of the age-old plagues 
of locusts, such as you read about in 
the Bible, moved in from India and 
Arabia. The voracious insects were 
swiftly eating all vegetation in sev- 
eral provinces, and famine seemed 
inevitable. When Iranian methods 
of control failed to stop the insect 
horde, His Excellency Hosein Ala, 
then Prime Minister, and Hasan Ali 
Farrand, Minister of Agriculture, 


Iranians 
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called an emergency meeting to see 
what could be done. 

Henry F. Grady, American ambas- 
sador to Iran, cabled an SOS to 
Washington. Immediately William 
Mabee, in charge of US locust-con- 
trol work in Nevada, was ordered 
to Iran. Soon heavy transport planes 
carrying small dusting planes and 
all necessary equipment were wing- 
ing their way to the Near East 
Within a few days Mabee and his 
crew, acting as the mobile air arm 
of Iran’s far-flung locust ground- 
control organization, had blotted out 
the locust invasion and staved off a 
terrible famine. 

In certain “model” villages, which 
are used as examples in training 
specialists, sanitary engineers ex- 
plain the need for pure water. With 
the help of local labor, the specialists 
begin a clean-up campaign, remov- 
ing waste and improving drainage 
until they know by scientific analy- 
sis that the water is pure. 

A doctor sets up a medical dis- 
pensary and a trained nurse begins 
systematic instruction in simple rem- 
edies and preventative care, with 
emphasis on midwifery and child 
welfare. 

An agricultural expert introduces 
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The thirteen-year-old girl with the book is the only woman 
in her village who can read and write. At the right is a 


nurse from 


scientific methods of cultivating the 
soil and improving livestock. He lec- 
tures, demonstrates, sets up specific 
He introduces improved 
breeding Finally 
village school. 
In such model villages, 
American and Iranian technicians 
work together, village workers are 
out and teach their 


projects. 
and 
the 


seed stock. 
comes 


where 


trained to go 
countrymen. 
Visual education has proved es- 
pecially effective in reaching the 
masses in Iran. In three years a 
US-sponsored team of motion pic- 
ture specialists has produced some 
thirty-five films, mostly of a how-to- 
do-it nature. These were made in 
Iran, using mostly Iranian villagers 
as actors. Technical experts find that 
motion pictures are very helpful in 
helping spread basic knowledge of 
sanitation and education. 
are now being trained to 


farming, 
Iranians 
produce their own educational films, 
posters, radio programs, exhibits and 
other audio-visual aids. 

America also publishes a Persian- 
language magazine. A typical issue 
shows US specialists mingling with 
the people of Iran in every walk of 
life. The publication is an important 
part of the US aid program. 


California. 


She teaches health and _ sanitation. 


Another American innovation, the 
cartoon, is much in evidence. One 
shows a bewildered farmer looking 
at a dead sheep. The germs in the 
sheep’s stomach are illustrated to 
show that the animal died of disease. 
Then along comes a technical co- 
operation expert, who explains the 
trouble and gives medicine to save 
the rest of the flock. Another car- 
toon shows a baby crawling on the 
floor, eating from the same dish as 
the cat. Then next panel shows the 
baby’s stomach full of worms. A 
technician then advises what should 
be done to safeguard the child. 

Much of Iran is a semiarid pla- 
teau. This presents problems and 
opportunities similar to those in the 
Western part of the United States— 
much of the land is suitable for dry- 
farming and livestock production as 
well as irrigation. 

In this setting US farm specialists, 
working with their Persian counter- 
parts, are conducting experiments to 
improve the yield of wheat, fruits 
and vegetables for the high lands, 
as well as rice, dates and tobacco, 
grown in the lower, semitropical 
sections. Greater abundance and a 
better standard of living on the local 

(see US DOLLARS IN IRAN page 47) 
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In his All-Kiwanis Week message, to be 
delivered in Miami’s Orange Bowl on May 10, 


International President Don Forsythe will proclaim 


“<a week of rededication’”’ 


} ith thousands of teen-agers as honored guests and a high school 
girl as one of the featured speakers at our traditional All-Kiwanis Night 
in Miami’s Orange Bowl, the observance of All-Kiwanis Week this 


year emphasizes the interest of Kiwanians in the youth of our two nations. 


This is a week of rededication. In 3800 clubs more than 225,000 
Kiwanians are joining with the delegates at this convention 

in reviewing past accomplishments, surveying future needs and 
accepting a new challenge to unselfish, intelligent and constructive 
service to our communities and nations 


More than 200 communities have joined the Kiwanis family since our 
New York convention, and our ranks have been swelled by the 

addition of 10,000 community leaders. The scope of our activities has 
broadened and the number has increased. Th: se results are a 

measure of our progress rather than goals that have been achieved. They 


encourage us to accept a still greater measure of responsibility. 


In the field of citizenship, the menace of totalitarian 

ideologies threatens our way of life and the concept of the worth 

and dignity of the individual upon which it is founded. 

The growth of vandalism and juvenile delinquency demonstrates the 
challenge to our Kiwanis clubs, Key Clubs and Circle K clubs 

for guiding our boys and girls through the home, the church 

and the school and the need for better understanding of our opportunity 
for youth service. The need for efficiency and economy in all levels 
of government calls for the intelligent, aggressive and 

serviceable efforts of all of us. Our continued growth makes possible 
a more complete acceptance of these responsibilities. 


In this observance of All-Kiwanis Week, let us accept these 
challenges to leadership. Let us rededicate ourselves to the purposes 
and ideals that have made Kiwanis a great force for good in our 

two nations. Kiwanis is not measured by its growth in numbers but 
rather by the service we as individuals and clubs render. 

Let us continue to Build—by Faith, Loyalty, Service. tne enp 





By DONALD FORSYTHE, President, Kiwanis International 
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They protect your 


auto 


ts THE FALL OF 1951 a wave of car 
thefts hit northern California. 
Losses jumped eighty per cent in 
three months. There were no clues; 
the cars just disappeared. Special 
Agent Nat Thomas of the National 
Automobile Theft Bureau noted that 
thefts increased sharply after every 
wholesale auction of damaged 
visiting 


large 
cars and he began quietly 
wrecking yards in the area. 
Among the places he investigated 
was a yard on the outskirts of San 
Francisco. Back of the garage was a 
completely equipped paint shop, and 
on the wall of the owner’s office hung 
a license to sell used cars. 

“semi” loaded with 
after- 


When he saw a 
wrecked drive up 
noon, Thomas became suspicious and 
called the San Francisco Police auto 
theft detail. Two officers came to the 
shop and found a stolen, once-blue, 
1951 Chevrolet convertible which 
had been painted green. Mechanics 
were stamping numbers on the en- 
gine 
a convertible that the garage owner 
had bought for junk. 

Caught in the act, the owner con- 


cars one 


the same numbers as those on 


By JOHN W. ABERLE 
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fessed to what he had thought was a 
foolproof scheme. He’d buy a totally 
damaged car, then steal a car of the 
same year and model. The stolen car 
would be repainted; the engine num- 
ber ground off and replaced with the 
number on the damaged car’s en- 
gine. The stolen car would then have 
an engine for which he, the dealer, 
could show a pink slip. 

To the National Automobile Theft 
Bureau, have learned 
every car-theft gimmick in the book, 


whose men 
this exposure was a run-of-the-mill 
job. NATB operatives have cracked 
many auto-stealing cases, including 
that of the aristocratic thief who ap- 
propriated only Cadillacs. He picked 
a Texas oil town as his base of ope: - 
and used a chauffeur who 
drove him about as he comfortably 
surveyed prospective loot. When a 
“Cad” would catch the master thief’s 
eye, the chauffeur would let him out, 
then drive home. Shortly thereafter 
the master would with the 


ations 


arrive 
stolen car. 

There was a ready market for lux- 
until 
the chauffeur tried to sell one ma- 


ury autos among local oilmen 


chine to its former owner. 

After months of labor one NATB 
agent tracked down eighty-five stolen 
car's in one county and used an armed 
them their 


guard to get back to 
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rightful owners. The thieves weren’t 
present, but their angry customers 
had decided that the special agent 
would be the next best man to shoot! 

Another agent supervised the ex- 
amination of more than 2,000,000 title 
records in the office of the Ohio 
Bureau of Motor Vehicles and re- 
covered thirty-five stolen cars. 

NATB, owned by 233 automobile 
fire-and-theft insurance companies, 
recovered ninety-one per cent of all 
cars stolen from clients of member 
companies last year. Before the or- 
ganization was formed, recovery of 
missing autos was up to individual 
insurance companies. Techniques 
were inefficient and losses were great. 
Auto theft insurance rates climbed 
as a result. 

The idea of a cooperative bureau 
was originated in 1913 by an insur- 
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ance company representative named 
Sauter. A car had been stolen from 
one of his customers and he circu- 
lated handbills describing the car. 
Copies were sent to nearby police 
departments and eventually the car 
was recovered. Encouraged, Sauter 
got the idea that “auto insurance 
companies need a specialized organi- 
zation to disseminate information re- 
garding auto thefts.” Instead of 
having each insurance company send 
out separate handbills, all losses 
could be reported to one bureau, 
Sauter reasoned. 

Operating on this basic idea, NATB 
today has five divisions in the United 
States and a bureau in Mexico City. 
(NATB also works closely with the 
Independent Canadian Theft Bu- 
reau.) In this capacity NATB has 
become a sort of national clearing- 
house for hot-car information. Rec- 
ords of the several hundred cars 
stolen daily pour into its offices. De- 
tails are checked with factory as- 
sembly records and with amazing 
speed NATB gathers and circulates 
essential information to law enforce- 
ment agencies. A case in point was 
the recent theft of two unregistered 
Cadillacs from a Burlingame, Cali- 
fornia showroom. The thieves had 
previously bought two jalopies for 
their license plates, mutilated the old 





plates beyond recognition and ex- 
changed them for new ones at the 
department of motor vehicles. As 
soon as the new plates could be 
mounted on the Cadillacs, the thieves 
took off for Mexico. Meanwhile the 
theft was discovered and reported to 
NATB at San Francisco. Thanks to 
the bureau’s ever-ready machinery 
for detection and the alertness of the 
police, the two stolen cars were 
stopped at Bakersfield, less than 250 
miles from Burlingame. 

“People who buy a car without 
checking the motor number with the 
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one on the registration slip are fool- 
ing themselves,” said one NATB 
agent. “The toughest job I ever had,” 
he said, “was putting the finger on 
a hot car that the wife of a young 
Korean veteran had unknowingly 
bought to surprise him on his home- 
coming. She’d scrimped for months 
to pay cash for it.” 

Owners’ makes car 
thievery easier—seventy per cent of 
all cars stolen have keys in them! In 
Grand Rapids and Lansing, Michi- 
gan, where failure to lock an unat- 
tended vehicle is a misdemeanor, a 
stolen auto is a rarity. 

While a locked car won’t keep ex- 
perts out, it will stop teen-agers who 
want to go joy riding. 

“If my own car were stolen,” said 
a NATB official, “I'd rather a pro- 
fessional did the job. If kids don’t 
crack up a car or kill someone, they 
usually burn out your motor. 

“The chances that a youngster will 
lift your car are greater than you 
think. Sixty per cent of all automo- 
biles stolen last year were taken by 
kids. under twenty-one.” 

Most of the bureau’s work is con- 
fined to routine fact-finding that is 
never brought to the public’s atten- 
tion. NATB agents are civilians; they 
gather evidence and step quietly out 
of the picture as police take over. 


carelessness 


There are exceptions, of course. On 
December 6, 1941, NATB’s San Fran- 
cisco office received from the FBI 
a list of Japanese espionage suspects. 
Working far into the night with De- 
partment of Motor Vehicles officials, 
NATB identified each car and located 
the owners in the vehicle registra- 
tion file. Twenty-four hours after 
Pearl Harbor, all suspects had been 
rounded up and their cars im- 
pounded. 

NATB grants all requests for in- 
formation regardless of whether a 
member-company car is involved, 


and police in small municipalities 
often use NATB information exclu- 
sively. 

A few months ago a car belonging 
to a resident of Reno, Nevada was 
stolen in Carson City. The Carson 
City desk sergeant called NATB in 
Salt Lake City and had the informa- 
tion within an hour. 

Much of NATB work is educa- 
tional. The five regional offices* re- 
cently produced two films. One is 
for general showing and describes 
precautions that drivers should take 
to prevent their cars being stolen. 
Only peace officers see the other. 


Boreav statistics prove that ulti- 
mate detection of a stolen car is al- 
most certain. Even changed motor 
numbers can be discovered through 
one of the bureau’s most closely 
guarded secrets—a process which will 
bring out the old number even 
though it has been removed. 
“Everyone should have a complete 
inventory of his car,” a regional bu- 
reau manager advises. “This should 
include license number, motor num- 
ber, unusual dents and repair work. 
It’s also a good idea to have a secret 
mark of some sort. Traveling sales- 
men often drop their business cards 


down inside the window. I scratch 
my name and address under the 
dash.” 

Occasionally a NATB agent in 


search of a stolen car may get an 
unexpected break. A jilted girlfriend 
or members of a rival gang may pass 
along a hot tip. Colonel Cox, who 
heads the Independent Canadian 
Auto Theft Bureau, has had experi- 
ence with both. 

With women informants, Cox is 
especially wary. One came to his 
office and reported the location of 
auto radios that she said her husband 
had stolen. When the husband was 
arrested, the wife feigned surprise 
and called Cox every name she could 
lay her tongue to. A few days later, 
when her husband was securely in 
jail, she ran away with a strapping 
longshoreman. 

Cox, who is by now resigned to 
such situations, says calmly, “It’s all 
in a day’s work.” THE END 





*NATB Eastern Division, 44 Wall Street, 
New York 5, New York; NATB Western 
Division, 175 West Jackson Boulevard, 
Chicago, Illinois; NATB. Pacific Coast 
Division, 216 Pine Street, San Francisco 
4, California; NATB Texas Division, 
1107 Texas Bank Building, Dallas 2, 
Texas; NATB Southern Division, 650 
Trust Company of Georgia Building, 
Atlanta, Georgia. 
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Rheumatic fever and a hip ailment kept Tommy Gordon and Albert Reeves home 


in bed. They would have missed months of school if the Kiwanis Clubs of Fort 


Wayne and South Fort Wayne, Indiana hadn’t come to the rescue with a 


they go to schoo 


novel two-way communications hookup. 





—— aco, if Tommy Gordon had come down with 
rheumatic fever, the boy would have fallen behind 
his class during the weary months of convalescence. 
Not so today. For an intercom system that works through 
telephone wires connects Tommy’s sickbed to the class- 
room! From his home Tommy answers his teacher’s 
questions, takes part in classroom exercises and visits 
with his friends after school is over. 

In some forty states hundreds of invalids like Tommy 
Gordon of Fort Wayne, Indiana are keeping up with 
their studies by telephone. This quiet revolution in the 
field of special education for handicapped children means 
that no shut-in child living where there is telephone 
service need miss a single day of school! 

The pictures on these pages show how the system 


With his school-to-home telephone at his bedside, Tommy Gor- 
don chats with Kiwanians Risher Hall, left, and Keith Fuller 
of the South Fort Wayne, Indiana club. The Fort Wayne clubs 
make the telephone system available to any homebound pupil. 
Equipment is rented from the local telephone company at 
costs ranging from $13 to $25 a month. Teachers make 
supplementary visits to the pupil’s home once or twice weekly. 
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Above. while Tommy Gordon’s teacher, Mrs. Ruth 
Chausse, watches, Freddie Herbst, left, and Charles Pick- 
ering talk with their sick classmate over the telephone. 
Below. Albert Reeves visits with Kiwanians M. A. Curtis 
of the Fort Wayne club, Keith Fuller and Risher Hall. 





10) by telephone! 
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works in Fort Wayne, Indiana, where the Kiwanis Clubs 
of Fort Wayne and South Fort Wayne have helped the 
two homebound youngsters keep up with their school 
work via telephone. One of the invalid boys, Tommy 
Gordon, a freshman at Fort Wayne’s Central High School, 
had been confined to his home several months with 
rheumatic fever when the two Kiwanis clubs installed 
the system for him. 

Before Tommy started using the new equipment to 
tune in on his classes, a teacher visited Tommy’s house 
to instruct the boy in English. Now he is able to take 
part directly in his history, algebra and English classes 
as well, and the visiting teacher supplies supplementary 





help as it is needed. 
Albert Reeves, another Fort Wayne youngster, had 
to stay away from school after his slipped hip had been 
locked in a cast. Fort Wayne Kiwanians—who sponsor 
the telephone service on a standby basis—installed a 
hookup for Albert soon after the school board reported 
his condition. 

In both cases, doctors, teachers and parents were en- 
thusiastic about the new device. Said Aaron T. Lindley, 
superintendent of public schools in Fort Wayne, to the 
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Kiwanians: “Your clubs have rendered a real service.... 
School-to-home telephone...extends our school facilities 
right into the sick room.” 

Tommy’s teacher, Miss Leona Plummens, was es- 
pecially happy with the arrangement. 

“The telephone was effective not only for Tommy, 
but for the whole class,” she reports. “They were not 
doing too well at the start of the year. But when the 
telephone hookup was installed, they got interested in 
helping Tommy keep up with his work, and their own 
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Above left, Tommy Gordon’s classmates 
carry the school terminal of the 
telephone hookup from one room to 
another. The unit is connected to an 
amplifier that has outlets in the 
necessary rooms. Above, happiness 
registers on Tommy’s face as he 
recites his algebra lesson over the 
telephone system installed by 

Kiwanis. Below left, Tommy listens 

to his phonograph after school with 
friend Lee Fleck, who dropped by 

to pick up some of Tommy’s homework 
papers. Below, Tommy’s teacher 
explains the phone system the day of 
its installation. The teacher does not 
need to manipulate a switch to use the 
phone. She can talk to the homebound 
pupil from any place in the room. 





work improved as a result. I can honestly say that the 
two-way system has produced a two-way benefit.” 

Mrs. Madeline Gordon, Tommy’s mother, had this to 
say: “Tommy is more cheerful than he otherwise would 
have been. I’m certainly pleased to know that the school- 
to-home telephone is available to all shut-in pupils.” 

As for Tommy, he was hesitant about using the sys- 
tem at first. But he soon found it was fun to go to school 
by telephone. “I look forward to using it now,” he re- 
ports. “It’s a bright spot of my day.” THE END 
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Don’t let civic sloppiness give visitors 


the wrong impression of your community! 


What 
will they 





think 
about 
your town? 
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By JAMES S. KINDER 


OON MILLIONS of people will be driving to vacation spots North, South, 
East and West. These summertime visitors will pass judgment during 


their travels upon every single town, city and crossroads in the nation—yours 
included. 

Some people will form their opinions of new communities as the result of 
extended contact—a week, two weeks or perhaps a month. But the vast 
majority of judgments will be made by motorists who are just driving through 
the town on their way to somewhere else. 

How will your community impress these strangers? Will it repel or invite 
them? 

The following checklist will help you find out what passers-by think of 
your community. 


nN 


m~ 


Are most houses painted? Lawns and hedges trimmed?......... 


Are vacant lots overgrown in weeds or cluttered with unsightly 
oo CE Ry care Ome Ee a etek ee a A SR 07 OR eee coe 


) 


Are there trees along your streets?..............ccccccceeeee 
Are trash and garbage collected promptly and regularly?.. 

Do broken-down, unpainted, sagging signs line the highways and 
MepPeEethe TO BAVOCOL TOWING s «5-6: «ck scouts uo ndcus adv vawewve ewes 


Is a Kiwanis road sign located at the city limits on each major 
» 


BT SS EE ey oe Pee ee Neer NOON dy Bogen Ee 


Are there roadside tables or other rest places for motorists in or 
BIN SATE oe Specc.d acees cle spieisin date nd ox hee Tew ot 


Are prominent boulders, mountainsides or other natural objects 


> 


free trom siens-and mutilations? ..... 06s. osc. eo. cases eensen 

Are main highways leading into town free from unsightly auto- 
mobile graveyards or foul-smelling garbage dumps?............ 
Pree UN ran IRCIOAM = Oy lag a bing «tee a eek hue dab Ganch eeakeue. 

Are street and route signs placed so that strangers can find their 
way without stopping to ask directions?................... 

Is traffic unobstructed by double-parked cars or delivery trucks? 

) 


Is a reasonable but safe speed allowed in town?................ 


Are traffic signs, route markers and stop lights unobscured by 
CT. ee err rere ee Ae 


] 


PSG SEPOOUS WAVE ODRIE ? 68.6 6c a.nic 5.08 ci 0a v's die en Ve oe ewien atone 
Do loiterers clutter up public parks, courthouse steps and lawns? 
Are all bridges in good repair?........ ee re ae Re 
Are creeks, ponds, lakes attractively maintained?.............. 
Ave there ample parking facilities? . 55... 066.5 ec dkawideienicsie odes 
Is the town free from disagreeable industrial odors?............ 
Do railroad sidings or main lines block downtown streets ex- 
MIS ie. 0h ced 08 6K ows 604 20's ded oth bu ee 055 tee ee 
Do police or firemen stop cars at intersections to sell tickets to 
balls, picnics or other benefits?..............ccesecccevscceecees 
Are residents of the town courteous to strangers?..............- 


Have streets enough light so that signs can be read at night?...- 


Do filling stations provide clean, sanitary washrooms?..........—— 


Are restaurants inspected by city, county or state health author- 
RR es oR rg a ie ag abies Uaiginwe «oo 44 eae Miedema pe aes 


YES NO 


The answers to these questions are significant to local businessmen, whose 
cash registers will tinkle more or less, depending on the attractiveness of the 
town. More subtle, perhaps, but just as important, the civic spirit of an entire 
community is either boosted or lowered by the same things which impress 


visitors 


THE END 
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Illustrated by Tom Hoyne 





“You've forgotten to prime it,”’ she called. 
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After ten years Fred and 
Amie Carter returned, 
prosperous and successful, to 
the humble homestead 

where memories 


of the past came to life. 


T WON'T BE long now,” he told her, 
I when they reached the gravel 
road. As if he sensed her mood, he 
reached over and patted her knee. 
“Are you excited?” 

“I’m nervous,” she said, letting her 
hand drop from the back of the seat 
to his shoulder. “It seems such a 
long time.” 

“It is a long time,” he said. “But 
Waverley doesn’t change.” 

He slowed down on the gravel. 
She looked at his hands on the wheel 
—smooth, well-cared-for hands. And 
she thought how much he had 
changed these past ten years. How 
rough his hands had been when he’d 
worked in Waverley’s lumberyard at 
fifteen dollars a week.... 

“Look!” he said. “The same old 
town!” 

Below them Waverley played its 
part perfectly. It was everybody’s 
home town, from the tall spire of the 
big church to the porched-in cream- 
ery at the edge of town. There was 
the yellow-brick school where they’d 
met, the main street they’d walked 
so often, the movie house—and far 
across the way their first home.... 

“They were good days,” she said. 
“That’s trite, I guess, but they were 
good days.” 

“They'll be even better now,” he 
said. “We'll have time to do the 
things we always wanted to do. It’s 
going to be pretty nice, Amie.” 

“Yes, Fred,” she said. She knew 
she should be proud of the fine car 
they drove. She should be thrilled 
that they would now be the wealth- 
iest people in Waverley, though once 
the poorest. Hadn’t she dreamed 
enough about retiring to Waverley 
some day to live in a fine home with 
all the best of everything? And now 
—after all the years—wasn’t it coming 
true? 

“You'll not have to slave at heart- 
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break house,” he said, as if he had 
read her thoughts. “Ken Fowler will 
have lined up something nice.” 

“I wasn’t worried about that,” she 
said. How could she tell him that 
she was worried about him. About 
how he would fit into small-town life 
again. He looked so different now; 
so prosperous and important. He had 
a right to be proud. In the past ten 
years he’d become one of the highest- 
paid executives in the lumber com- 
pany—Fred Carter, who'd started as 
a helper in a branch yard at Waver- 
ley! And now, on retirement, she was 
bringing him back to this small town 
where they’d grown up together. And 
suddenly, as they drew near Waver- 
ley, she had the terrible feeling that 
she’d made a grim mistake. 

He waved at the clump of poplars 
at the edge of town. “Remember the 
picnics? Fun, weren’t they?” 

She nodded, thinking how odd he’d 
look now, in his neat, pin-stripe suit, 
sprawled on the grass with Rickie 
and Nancy and Timothy and Bill. 
Of course...the children were gone 
now.... 

He said, as they reached the out- 
skirts, “For fun, let’s take a look at 
the old place.” He turned the car up 
past the creamery road to their first 
home, and she sat with her hands 
clasped tight in her lap. 

When she saw the old gray picket 
fence still needing paint, she low- 
ered her head a little and pressed her 
lips together. Please don’t make fun 
of the old place, Fred, she thought. I 
couldn’t stand it if you laughed at it. 

“Lilacs are still nice,” he said. 
Then he started the motor again. 

“Wait, Fred. I want to get a slip 
from those lilacs.” 

He shut off the motor. She hurried 
through the gate and around the 
little walk to the lilac bushes, where 
their daughter Nancy had once gath- 
ered them by the armful. Nancy had 
loved the lilacs. So later, when Nan- 
cy had written home to say she’d 
found the right man—well, it had 
been out here to the lilacs that Amie 
had come to think about it.... 

An oddly familiar sound interrup- 
ted her thoughts. She turned and 
saw Fred working the handle of the 
old pump, holding an empty tin be- 
neath the spout. No water came. He 
looked flushed and exasperated. 

“You've forgotten to prime it,” she 
called. 

‘T’d forgotten how primitive we 
were,” he said, shaking his head. “No 
wonder you’d fuss when I went off 
without filling the pails.” 

She turned away quickly. She had 
fussed at him a lot in those days— 


but she’d never been really angry. 
It hurt a little now to be reminded 
of the way she had complained about 
the pump and the lack of conveni- 
ences. 

“What does it matter?” he’d said 
then. “We’ve got each other—and the 
youngsters.” 

They’d had the youngsters so 
quickly. It hadn’t been easy. 

Fred called out, “Hey, Amie—the 
back door’s open. Let’s look inside.” 

When she went over to the old 
back porch, he said, “That lock never 
did work right. No wonder you 
called it heartbreak house.” 

She was almost angry with him 
now. But they went inside together, 
into the big old kitchen. “Look,” 
Fred said, pointing at the beadlike 
molding, “remember when I tried to 
fix it up for you? Baguette was the 
most expensive molding in the lum- 
beryard in those days. Old Foster 
thought I was crazy, buying it for a 
kitchen!” 

“They’ve changed the color,” she 
said, regretfully. 

He went through to the other 
rooms, but she stood in the kitchen. 
She put her hand on the old smooth 
wocd beside the sink. How many 
times she’d baked in this kitchen! 
How often Rickie had come banging 
at the screen to ask for cookies—and 
how often she’d thought, “Will they 
never have enough?...Must they be 
after me all the time for cakes and 
cookies...?” 

And then she remembered the 
evening Fred had come home from 
the Yard and called out from the 
front hall, “Hey, Sweetheart... what’s 
cooking?” 

That was the day the old sink had 
plugged. And Rickie had come in 
and turned the stove draft on full and 
ruined her baking. She’d said, “Fred 
—this place will break my heart!” 

He’d gone right out again and 
brought Miss Foster to look after the 
youngsters. He’d taken her down to 
Barry Wong’s restaurant for dinner; 
and afterwards he’d said, “Amie, 
you can’t go on grubbing at heart- 
break house much longer. I’m going 
to get you out of there if it’s the last 
thing I do.” 

He had fixed up a den off the front 
room that year and he worked in it 
almost every night. He sent long 
briefs in to head office after she cor- 
rected the spelling for him. Letters 
began coming back praising him for 
his suggestions. And then, at last, 
the big day when they’d called him 
to head office. 

He’d stood in the doorway of his 

(see HEARTBREAK HOUSE page 41) 
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PRESIDENT DON 
GETS AROUY 


During his nine months as the chief executive 
of Kiwanis International. 

Donald T. Forsythe has traveled 

some 47.000 miles, 

delivered 91 addresses 


and met with about 12,000 Kiwanians. 
Resplendent in a striking “charro” suit, President Don ad- 
dresses a huge audience at the All Valley Kiwanis Luncheon 
in Brownsville, Texas. The meeting was one of the open- VERY DAY during his term as International president, 
ing events connected with “Charro Days” in Brownsville. E Don Forsythe has received letters, telegrams and 
telephone calls requesting his presence at official func- 
tions throughout the United States and Canada. As a 
result, Don and his pretty wife Katherine have done a 
hi vey lot of traveling during the past nine months. They’ve 
ews fh ad driven, flown and gone by train to scores of communi- 
: 4 ir . ties, large and small. Everywhere Don has spread new 
ee appreciation for the fundamentals of Kiwanis. 

Two of Don’s most vivid memories: (1) an early- 
morning flight from El Paso, Texas, up the Rio Grande 
Valley; and (2) boarding the train at Milbank, South 
Dakota at 3:30 a.m. in a “blinding snow storm.” 

Pictured on these pages are a few of the memorable 
moments Don has experienced since he took office 
August 1. Words and pictures can’t convey the over- 
whelming good fellowship enjoyed by the International 
president at every stop. But they do give a revealing 
glimpse into the active, tightly scheduled life of the 
number one Kiwanian. THE END 





























Bottom, left to right, in Washington, D. C., Int. Committee 
Chairman on Attendance and Membership Wiegand, Int. 
Committee Member on US Public and Business Affairs Mor- 
ris, Don, Washington Club Pres. Hill, Dist. Gov. Wallace and 
Lt. Gey. Chatelain. Below, Don presents charter to the 
Florida Southern Circle K. Left, Int. Vice-President Wright. 
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Top, President Don joins Wichita, Kansas Kiwanians in a 
tour of the Boeing aircraft plant. Left to right, Past 
Lt. Gov. Manka, Past Dist. Sec. Horner, Past Pres. Swen- 
son of Wichita club, Past Dist. Gov. Davidson, Don, Past 
Pres. Esco of the North Wichita club, Past Lt. Gov. Car- 
ter, a Boeing foreman and Past Pres. Hill of the Wichita 
club. Above, Don and wife Katherine, holding roses, arrive 
at El Paso, Texas airport for meeting of El Paso and Mt. 
Franklin clubs. Behind Katherine is Dist. Gov. Franks. 















Every Sunday morning the Sioux City, lowa club presents 
a rose to each child in the local hospital. During Don’s 
visit to Sioux City, he made the rounds with club members. 


»* 
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Bottom, Don gets autograph of General William Dean at the 
Pasadena, California club’s Rose Bowl Kick-off Luncheon. 
Middle, Don helps fry sausages for the pancake festival of 
his home club, Carthage, Illinois. Below, three Interna- 
tional presidents get royal welcome in New Orleans hotel. 
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At top, Don is feted by the North Baltimore club. Left 
to right, Pres. Smith of Hampden-Mt. Washington, Balti- 
more club, Past Dist. Gov. Weldin, Past Int. Presidents 
Karr and Hellmann, Lt. Gov. Stapf, Don, Dist. Gov. Wal- 
lace, Club Pres. Mullen. Middle, Don gets key to St. Louis 
from Mayor Raymond Tucker. Left and right, Past Presi- 
dents Giese and Buehre of South Side, St. Louis club. Be- 
low, in Griffin, Georgia, from left to right, Past. Int. Pres. 
Holt, Dist. Gov. Gregory, Don and Past. Int. Pres. Smith. 























Want guests to marvel at your 
savoir-faire? Forget 
all about parlor tricks, 
repartee or cultured 


comment. Just 


be a daring chef. 


By HAROLD ROLSETH 


‘F you are among the many who 
] lack talent for entertaining others, 
but nevertheless long for a bit of the 
limelight, this is for you. 

It used to be at a social gathering 
that I was the one who turned the 
music for someone playing the piano. 
But no more of that. I have devel- 
oped a specialty—without talent, mind 
you—that can stop any piano player 
cold. And so can you. 

I merely set myself up as an ama- 
teur chef. Skill in cooking is a very 
minor consideration. The big secret 
is showmanship. I know, because I 
am not even a competent dishwasher, 
and yet I am continually impressing 
my friends with my culinary genius. 

I have done so by putting on an act 
with every dish I serve. I have edu- 
cated my friends to be impressed 
with my cooking achievements. By 
assuming a mysterious air and by a 
judicious use of shrugs, cryptic smiles 
and eyebrow raisings, separately 
and in combinations, I have con- 
vinced my friends that my efforts in 






the kitchen are far out of the ordi- 
nary. They have come to accept the 
fact that I am uniquely gifted in 
cooking and that I have advanced 
this gift by intensive study and prac- 
tice. 

I made the discovery that show- 
manship is the No. 1 requirement of 
the successful amateur chef one eve- 
ning without even lighting the kit- 
chen stove. Friends dropped in and, 
as a joke, I palmed off as a rare old 
wine a mixture of miscellaneous 
fruit juices, spiked with the drippings 
from a cherry pie. I poured the stuff 
from an antique bottle I was plan- 
ning to use as the base of a table 
lamp. 

My guests implored me to tell them 
where I had secured this vintage, but 
I smiled mysteriously and shrugged 
the matter off, and I think they left 
with the impression that the stuff 
had come to me through great hazard 
and expense. 

I cinched the showmanship angle 
a few weeks later when we had 
guests for dinner. As I helped my 
wife with the simpler kitchen chores, 
I recalled the drink episode and a 
spirit of deviltry seized me. 

“I’m going to try something,” I 
said to my wife. 

I grabbed several varieties of 
canned soups from the shelf and, 
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opening the cans, dumped their con- 
tents into a kettle. 

My wife has a built-in spirit of 
deviltry and watched with awed in- 
terest as I served the soup. It was 
eaten with evident enjoyment by 
everyone including myself, although 
I think it would have been better 
with a little tomato. 

One of our friends, a woman given 
to intense enthusiasms, turned to my 
wife and said, “My dear, this soup is 
simply out of this world. You must 
give me the recipe.” 

“Ask Harold,” my wife said. “He 
created it.” 

There were cries of astonishment 
from all. 

“How do you make it?” our friend 
asked. 

I think I succeeded in putting a 
touch of pity into the smile I gave 
her. 

“Well...,” I said, “I must warn 
you...it has a compound base.” 

That did it. They all stared at the 
soup in wonder, and the woman who 
had asked for the recipe looked 
downright scared. I think she would 
have burst into tears if I had volun- 
teered anything further. After all, 
how could an ordinary housewife be 
expected to tackle something with a 
compound base? 

The word got around. I did some- 
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Illustrated by Larry Klein 



























thing to foods that made them vast- 
ly appealing. 

I'll repeat, the big secret lies in 
the act you put on. My mashed po- 
tatoes are about like anyone else’s. 
After all, there is only so much one 
can do for mashed potatoes. But if 
someone should remark on the su- 
perior quality of mine, I have only 
to say something like, “I use two 
separate mashers,” and immediately 
my potatoes soar to Olympian levels. 
In their minds my friends picture me 
doing things to the potatoes with two 
mashers at once with a skill that 





could come only with years of per- 
sistent practice. 

Now I don’t mean to imply that 
one can toss together any sort of 
mess and by a little act convince 
people they are eating ambrosia. 
Your preparations must be edible. 
But there is no reason why they 
can’t be. 

A sensible selection of dishes and 
a careful adherence to directions are 
about all that are necessary to turn 
out tasty stuff. By sensible selection 
I mean dishes that don’t call for 
microscopic measurements, rare in- 
gredients or split-second timing in 
their preparation. 

Where are such recipes found? Let 
me tell first where I don’t find them. 
Not in these so-called men’s cook- 
books. Perhaps I am unjust because 
I only looked through one, but that 
one was enough to scare me off. The 


s 
ae Sarre} 


first recipe I glanced at told how to 
prepare brisket of moose. No doubt 
with the aid of an anatomical chart I 
could locate a moose’s brisket, but 
how to locate a moose is something 
else again. 

Most of the other recipes in the 
book called for pouring wine over 
one thing or another. I favor a more 
direct use of wine and feel that a 
dish should have enough material 
merit in itself as to have no need for 
a spiritual dressing. 

I handle ordinary cookbooks rather 
gingerly too. They presuppose a cer- 
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tain familiarity with the kitchen that 
the average male is not likely to 
possess. For instance, how does one 
“cream” butter, or “fold in” vanilla, 
or “cut in” shortening? These terms 
crop up all the time in most cook- 
books, and although they can be 
mastered, they shake a man’s confi- 
dence in himself. 

My favorite sources for recipes are 
the various women’s magazines. They 
are full of food advertisements, many 
of which contain excellent recipes. 
These are given in the simplest 
possible language with step-by-step 
directions. They are practically fool- 
proof since no advertiser cares to 
risk the use of his product in any- 
thing that might fail. 

My meat dumplings are a good 
example of what can be produced 
from a study of a woman’s magazine. 
They would taste good if served on 


SP nes 
my 


an old shingle, but I don’t overlook 
the showmanship angle. 

My meat dumplings occupy a huge 
old-fashioned tureen set squarely 
before me on the table, and I make a 
ritual of serving each guest, Some- 
how my friends have gathered the 
notion that the meat dumpling recipe 
and the tureen have been handed 
down in my family for generations. 

Now just one last clincher on this 
matter of the proper build-up for 
your dishes. The last time I prepared 
my meat dumplings I got carelrss 
and things went wrong. I don’t recall 
why, but the dumplings turned out 
mushy and fell apart. Was my din- 
ner a flop? Far, far from it. 

I served the dumplings like chili 
in crude earthenware bowls along 
with breadsticks and strong coffee. I 
seated my guests on hassocks and on 
the floor in the semidark living room. 
My record player gave out with soft 
gypsy music. Everyone was en- 
tranced with the bohemian atmos- 
phere, especially after a rumor spread 
that this recipe had been given to 
me by a gypsy queen whose life I 
had saved. 

Only one incident marred the oc- 
casion. Several of my guests got 
rather noisy over the question of 
whether my gypsy dish was as good 
as my meat dumplings. THE END 
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The potluck supper became a standard part of the inten- 
sive program to acquaint farm and city people. Above left, 
Bill Broome helps himself at one of these friendly confabs. 





Top, Bill speaks at one of the many community meetings 


Above, a farm-to-market road is im- 


proved as a direct result of Vicksburg’s civic awakening. 


A Kiwanian solves the Rural-Urban Problem 


Vicksburg. Mississippi 
businessmen 

worried about 

the growing gulf 

between people of their city 
and the folks who lived 

on nearby farms. 

Then Bill Broome got an idea 
which caught the fancy 

of farmers 


and merchants alike. 


The installation of telephone lines in 
rural communities was an important 
product of the Vicksburg civic cam- 
paign originated by Kiwanian Broome. 
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Q* A SPRING MORNING Six years 


ago, Kiwanian Bill Broome stood 
in the doorway of his farm supply 
store on the main street of Vicksburg, 
Mississippi, looking with concern at 
empty sidewalks and traffic lights 
that blinked aimlessly at occasional 
automobiles. 

Things were not what they used 
to be for the friendly merchant. He 
could remember when his store had 
been filled with country folks who 
used seed sacks as lounge chairs, 
sprawling comfortably to rest feet 
unaccustomed to city’s concrete side- 
walks. These philosophical sessions 
of old had covered every topic on 
the local scene, he recalled wistfully. 
Everything from jury duty at the 
courthouse to the newest herb elixir 
at Doc Chilton’s drug laboratories. 

But these were things of the past. 
And for a merchant shrewd enough 
to glamorize a sack of fertilizer, it 
was obvious that a good portion of 
his trade had—like the friendly, easy- 
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By CHARLES FAULK 


going relations of old—taken the 
count of antiquity. 

That morning, as his loose sport 
shirt flopped pleasantly in the spring 
preeze, Bill Broome reckoned that 
the same situation held true for the 
department store across the way, the 
druggist at the corner and probably 
fifty other houses of trade down the 
street from his own store. 

For, like many another city of its 
size, Vicksburg had changed from a 
farm shopping center into a factory 
town. Tradesmen had forgotten their 
old friends from the country and 
were listening instead to the payroll 
blast of their new love, the mill 
whistle. A disturbing gulf had crept 
between the sidewalk and the cross- 
roads, and Kiwanian Broome re- 
solved that day to fill the gulf—to 
rekindle, if he could, the old spirit of 
friendliness between town and coun- 
tryside. 

Today, 


six years afterward, a 


friendly, first-name relationship pre- 
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Symbolizing the end result of his rural-urban friendship 


campaign, Bill Broome visits with a farm family outside 
of Vicksburg. Business increased along with understanding. 


vails between Vicksburg’s business- 
men and their rural friends. It seems 
now just as natural as steep hills, 
the steamboat whistles or the early- 
morning odor of catfish blown up 
from the Mississippi River. 

How did this quiet revolution come 
about? 

Newspaper stories explain the big 
change matter-of-factly, reporting 
that such-and-such a civic club went 
out to some remote rural commu- 
nity to hold its meeting. The trend 
is evidenced, too, in reports of 
speeches in which farmers, talking 
earnestly and somewhat haltingly, 
tell Kiwanis, Rotary, Lions and other 
Vicksburg clubs about farming and 
farm problems. 

“Business people were weary of 
plans to promote friendlier relations 
with the farm populace,” observes 
Bill Broome, recalling what things 
had been like six years ago. “They’d 
spent thousands of dollars on first 
one scheme and then another without 


success. Farmers had lost enthusiasm 
too.” 

When Bill’s campaign began, every 
civic club had a rural-urban com- 
mittee. The Chamber of Commerce, 
where Bill had headed the agricul- 
tural committee for years, blew hot 
and cold on good-neighbor plans, 
and individual businessmen contrib- 
uted to every cause that bore the 
rural-urban label. 

“Yet we were losing ground,” he 
recalls. “We were fighting symptoms 
rather than the disease.” 

The prescription that cured Vicks- 
burg’s malady—and did so very dra- 
matically—was the “Warren County 
Development Program.” Bill and 
some of his friends simply set six 
rural areas in friendly competition 
with each other. That, basically, was 
all there was to it. 

Businessmen donated prizes total- 
ing over $1500 a year and score 
sheets were prepared listing pcints 
to be given for various kinds of im- 












provements made by a rural com- 
munity or an individual. Any form 
of community development counted 
organization of clubs, school clean- 
ups, church, cemetery and play- 
ground improvement, to name just 
a few. A system of achievement 
points was also set up to reward 
every farm family for improvements 
in fields, homes, churches and/or 
communities 
We put the emphasis on improve- 


ment rather than on spectacular 
feats which only the wealthier far- 
mer could carry out,” Kiwanian 


Broome explains. “Twenty points are 
given for better breeding of hogs, 
whether 
or fifty 
his corn yield ten bushels an acre 


the contestant has one sow 


And the man who increases 


gets the same point reward whether 


he has ten or one hundred acres.” 
This same pattern held true in the 
home, with points for canning, sew- 
ing, home improvements and exhibits 
at the county Each rural 
worked in cooperation with one lo- 
cal service which helped in 


many ways to stimulate internal im- 


fair area 


club, 


provement 

The plan called for an annual audit 
of points by a team of rural special- 
ists, with award of prizes at one big 
year-end assembly for farm and city 
folks. 

To plan this big program, Bill and 
members of his committee worked 
with rural sociologists at State Col- 
tried to find 
old-time 


Together they 
friendly, 


sessions at the seed store, the all-day 


lege 


substitutes for 


church services and the other hall- 
marks of bygone friendliness. 

After months of detailed planning, 
the program with a much- 
publicized meeting in the remote Jeff 
Davis School. 

“IT thought we’d have a crowd of 
at least 100 people,” Bill recalls. But 
when he turned the last bend in the 
old road, he could see only two’ or 
three cars in the sprawling school- 
yard, Silhouetted against a dim light 
at the school entrance was the crowd 

not more than eight or ten includ- 
ing a few children. His heart sank at 
It sank even further as the 
night and the handful of 
skeptical bemoaned the 
changing times with little construc- 
conditions 


began 


the sight 
wore on 
people 
tive thought as to how 
might be improved. 

“I returned home heartsick and I 
was about ready to give up the dream 
as a failure,” remembers Bill. 

The following night at Oak Ridge, 
in the opposite end of the county, 
there was a larger turnout. Word had 
spread about the indifference of Jeff 
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Davis, and there was obvious plea- 
sure among the Oak Ridge people at 
having outdone their rival commu- 
nity. 

“The first 
sprouted that 
Broome recalls. 

From then on the idea steadily 
grew. Four other communities were 
enrolled, and two weeks later, when 
Bill returned to the scene of his first 
the 
auditorium 
and their 


competitive seed 


night,’ Kiwanian 


disappointment, every seat in 
school 


weather-beaten 
was filled with 
families. 

There never doubt 
about the success of the program. In 


farmers 


was another 
communities themselves a spirit of 
friendly rivalry grew by the month. 
Jeff Davis built a new community 
center for its recreation-starved 
young people. Oak Ridge set up a 
playground with athletic teams. Red- 
wood fashioned picnic grounds. 
Throughout the county, schools and 
renovated and 
work parties. 


churches were re- 
paired by volunteer 
Mailboxes and farm entrances were 
beautified. The communities teamed 
to get telephone extensions and then 
to develop a county-wide road im- 
provement program. 
Meanwhile, relations 
between town and city people. Ki- 
wanians met with rural groups and 
programs. Farmers 


grew closer 


supplied good 





attended weekly luncheons of the 
Vicksburg club and told of rural ac- 
tivities. Rotarians, Lions, Civitans, 
Elks and the Junior Chamber of 
Commerce enjoyed the same type of 
renewed friendliness. 

Today, success of the program is 
apparent in every phase of Vicks- 
burg life. When he’s in town the 
farmer hears his first name from 
businessmen who speak familiarly 
about soil erosion, cover crops, boll 
weevils and dehorning. The business- 
man is received with equal warmth 
on the farm and at rural community 
meetings. 

A grateful Vicksburg 
Kiwanian Broome with its “Man of 
the Year” title. And when, after a 
year of planning and two years of 
working with the development pro- 
gram, he turned the leadership over 
to a Rotarian, Bill was honor guest 
at a Chamber of Commerce banquet. 

But the man who had the vision 
on the empty sidewalk five years ago 
a back seat in any 
respect except title. Several times 
every month he leaves his store be- 
fore closing time and points his sta- 
tion wagon toward the country. 

“Sure I keep going to meetings,” 
he says with a twinkle of first love 
in his eye. “You can’t watch other 
people find satisfaction without feel- 
END 


rewarded 


has not taken 


ing good yourself.” rH 





At the counter of his farm supply store, Kiwanian Bill 
chats will Bill Ferris, a local farmer, and his two chil- 
dren. Rural visitors to Vicksburg find real friendliness. 
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GONG 
and GAVEL 


By OREN ARNOLD 
Past President 

Kiwanis Club of 

Phoenix, Arizona 


If this May finds you unable to ap- 
preciate the color of the flowers and 
the song of birds, it’s not because you 
have grown old but because you are 


spiritually blind. 
* * * 


If you’re in some trouble and need 
a helping hand, the best place to 
find it may be at the end of your 
arm. 


* * * 


“Faith,” said neighbor Sherwood 
Eddy, “is not trying to believe some- 
thing regardless of the evidence. It is 
daring to do something regardless of 


the consequences.” 
* * - 


“My town of Carthage, Illinois,” 
says Don Forsythe, our Kiwanis In- 
ternational president, “is one of 
those places where, if you see a 
pretty young woman dining with a 
man old enough to be her father, 
he is.” 


* * * 


*“*A minor operation,” said my good 
lady, coming home slightly indignant 
6s 


from a Kiwanianne bridge party, “‘is 
one performed on somebody else.” 


* * * 


“T have gotten my most educa- 
tional experience,’ admits neigh- 
bor Read Mullan, “when I was 
looking for something else.” 


* * * 


Funny thing about good luck. It 
usually hunts up the man who 
doesn’t include it in his planning. 
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Certainly there’s always room at 
the top, young man. Right under 
your hat. 


* * * 


I told my Kiwanianne indignantly 
that waxing a car was such hard, un- 
refined work that no man of stature 
in his community should force him- 
self to do it, and she agreed. Our 
daughters did the job. 


* * * 


If you want to be a best friend to 
your best friend in trouble, don’t 
go and talk to him. Go and listen. 


Had a bad spell of weather in 
Phoenix last Sunday. It was too 
rainy for the kids to go to church, 
and almost kept them from going to 


the movies in the afternoon. 











“Seems like a switch controls prac- 
tically everything in our home nowa- 
days,” says Kiwanian Jimmy Ovens, 


“except the children.” 
* ¥ ¥* 


If your wife ever runs off and 
marries a burglar, mister, perhaps 
it's because she yearns for a man 
who has trained himself to keep 
quiet and pick up things. 


I wouldn’t mind a fellow’s stand- 
ing up at Kiwanis and telling us 
“I’m no speechmaker,” if he didn’t 
forthwith set in to prove it. 


If we'd all drive right, more peo- 
ple would be left. 


* * * 


I’m going to look at all the pretty 
girls I can this May, no matter what 
you think my wife may be think- 
ing. Truth is, I'm not thinking what 
you may think I’m thinking, and 
she knows it. 


+ * * 


In America, if a worker isn’t fired 
with enthusiasm he is likely to be 


fired—with enthusiasm. 
x * * 


If you are feeling a little flabby 
along about now, remember what 
Abe Lincoln told us about the 
river. “It’s crooked,” said he, “be- 
cause it follows the line of least 
resistance.” 


A burst of applause for Kiwanians 
in Taos, New Mexico. In every hotel 
and motel room they placed beauti- 
ful little three-by-six-and-a-half-inch 
cards picturing an ancient chapel and 
reading: “The owner of this estab- 
lishment and the Kiwanis Club of 
Taos wish to invite you and yours to 
visit the church of your choice while 
in Taos.” 

Now let every support of churches 
committee in every town follow the 


Taos lead. 
* * * 


Atlas, who held the world on his 
shoulders, had a comparatively easy 
assignment. He ought to try fi- 
nancing it, like Uncle Sam. 


* * * 


Kiwanian Fred Holmes and _ his 
Lore, traveling around the world, will 
be in Jerusalem as you read _ this. 
“Everything good you’ve ever heard 
about America is doubly true,” he 
writes. “‘We’re rushing now to get 
back home in time to hang out a 
bright new flag on July 4.” 


Stop telling me how to disinte- 
grate the atom and show me how 
to integrate humanity. 


America has too many people who 
do without things they need in order 
to have things they could do without, 
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Students of the University of Idaho, foreground, built floats, Patti Murphy, a Nez Perce Indian girl, 
dressed up in costumes and helped sell bonds. Air Force stu- led the parade. She was queen of New 
dents from the U of I took a prominent part in the parade. York’s Madison Square Garden Rodeo. 


May Day 


On one of the USSR’s 

biggest holidays, residents 
of Moscow. Idaho bought 
bonds and gave blood to show 


their faith in freedom. 


HE WORLD has read of many a May 
Day parade in Moscow, USSR, 
with its portentous display of Red 
military might and rededication of 
the Soviet idea of world revolution 
and the “dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat.” 
But there never has been a May 
Day in all of world communism’s 
dark and bloody history to compare 


Floats in the hour-and-a-half parade dramatized the advan- 
tages of the American way of life as opposed to the practices 
of Russian communism. One float showed Russia using the whip 
as a May Day symbol, while a Maypole was given as the US sym- 
bol. Another float featured the church as dominant in US life. 
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Three coeds from the University of Idaho used clown rega- 
lia and make-up to give May Day a carnival air. Other col- 
lege students dressed as Cossacks rounded up blood donors. 


in Mosecow—USA By JOE MILLER 


with the one staged last year by the 
citizens of the biggest Moscow in the 
free world—Moscow, Idaho, USA. In- 
stead of warlike diatribes from the 
likes of Malenkov, this May Day em- 
phasized the democratic ideals of 
America and contrasted them to 
Soviet dreams of world conquest. In- 
stead of slavish robots goosestepping 
by the Kremlin, Moscow, Idaho’s pa- 
rade featured floats portraying 
America’s peaceful intentions. 

In one day the 10,593 citizens of 
this spirited Northwestern farming 
and college community bought 
$385,000 in US Savings Bonds and 
gave 2166 pints of blood for the 
armed services. Even more impor- 
tant, they dramatized the big dif- 
ferences between life in Moscow, 
USA and Moscow, USSR. Attesting 
to the remarkable success of the en- 
terprise were the paeans of editorial 
praise that came from newspapers 
throughout America and in Europe. 
Even the Russians took notice with 
a jibing article in Red Star, Soviet 
army newspaper. 

May Day in free Moscow featured 
an hour-and-a-half long parade 
(compared to a mere twenty-minute 
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one in Moscow, USSR), Hollywood 
personalities and visiting dignitaries. 
Some 15,000 spectators came to look 
and applaud. 

For many years Moscow has been 
besieged with requests from through- 
out the country to change its name. 
The little Idaho city has firmly 
turned them down with the stock 
answer: Let Moscow, USSR change 
its name. As Kiwanian Boyd Martin, 
a University of Idaho professor, 
points out, “We did not feel obliged 
to prove our Americanism by chang- 
ing our name.” 

Instead of meekly surrendering 
their name to communism, Moscow’s 
citizens decided to turn disadvantage 
to advantage. They planned a May 
Day celebration that would elo- 
quently state their dynamic faith in 
democracy and serve to illustrate 
the profound differences between 
life in the two Moscows. 

The idea quickly grew into an ex- 
citing “Week for America,” with its 
principal theme, “Blood and Bonds,” 
to provide a practical foundation for 
the civic enterprise. Said the event’s 
co-chairman, Kiwanian Abe Mc- 
Gregor Goff, former congressman 


and World War II Army colonel: 
“We felt a challenge to show that 
our democratic ideals are as sound 
today as they were 175 years ago 
when forefathers proclaimed 
them as America’s tenets of faith.” 

The townspeople and students of 
the University of Idaho pitched in to 
help. Together they built floats to 
vividly illustrate the contrast be- 
tween life in the two Moscows. Many 
students dressed as Cossacks (some 
of them wearing their girlfriends’ 
bed jackets) to round up blood do- 
nors. “The students were wonder- 
ful,” said Kiwanian Bill Marineau. 
“We couldn’t have done it without 
them.” 


our 


than 500 times smaller than their 
Soviet namesake—feel that it is their 
duty to note on May Day of every 
year the difference between tyranny 
and freedom. This is a challenge they 
intend to meet. THE END 





Many clubs will take part in the nation- 
wide bond drive during May. To ar- 
range an interesting program, contact 
your local banker, —THE EDITORS 
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THE KEY CITY, ABILENE, TEXAS raised $3100 for its 
youth activities by conducting a radio auction. Most 
of the sales items were donated or bought at cost, 
less the merchant’s donation. Each time an article 
was put up for sale over the air, interested listeners 

Eleven incoming lines were 

Kiwanians, who became the bidder’s 
personal representative at auction headquarters. 
Each Kiwanian was able to hold up any sale until 
his bid was heard. As soon as a bid was given to the 
auctioneer, it was read over the air, and more bids 
were called in. This continued from 7 p.m. to mid- 
night. Top bid-getter item at the annual auction 
was a $500 television set. Nineteen persons vied for 
it. Another big sale was a Ford automobile, which 
went for $2000. 

The Key City club has learned that Abilene mer- 
chants do not have to be coaxed into donating 
merchandise. Businessmen get about $100 worth of 
advertising for every $20 in merchandise they do- 
nate. Sponsor spots are at a premium and prefer- 
ence is given to the merchants who donated the most 
goods for the preceding year’s auction. 

WEST FORT WILLIAM, ONTARIO contributed $500 to 
furnish the occupational ward of a home for the 
blind. 

GRANBY, QUEBEC built two toboggan slides in parks. 


called in their bids. 


manned by 





The Kiwanis Clubs of Blountville and Kingsport, Tennessee 
staged a basketball fracas to raise funds. Blountville 
wore bloomers, Kingsport, pajamas. Note the triple foul. 
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EAST ROCKAWAY, NEW YORK sponsored its second an- 
nual Ragamuffin Parade. A total of 375 kids took 
part, and the best-costumed entrants won candy and 
fruit. 

MONTGOMERY, ALABAMA bought four new beds for a 
local home for the friendless. The club also helped 
raise money for the institution. 

ALEXANDRIA, VIRGINIA helped organize a school for 
handicapped children and gave scholarships to six 
youngsters. 

FORT WALTON BEACH, FLORIDA set up an 
scholarship award for a graduating high 
senior. The basis for the award: standing, general 

intra- and extracurricular 


annual 
school 


attitude and conduct, 
activities. 

FERGUS FALLS, MINNESOTA organized a school class for 
retarded children. The class was conducted in the 
high school building for one month under the 
leadership of the club’s underprivileged child com- 
mittee. A psychologist and a teacher specializing 
in retarded children handled the curriculum, which 
included remedial reading, writing, spelling, music, 
social studies, supervised recreation, basket weav- 
ing, rug weaving, sewing and field trips. Children 
were so enthusiastic about the class that the board 
of education made the “ungraded room” an in- 
tegral part of the school system. 
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The advertising on this truck was the idea of the Boston, 
Georgia club. The big vehicle, owned by Kiwanian J. T. 
Groover, carries produce throughout Northeastern states. 
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HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA raised $10,300 for under- 
privileged child work through the club’s second 
annual campaign to name an honorary mayor of 
Hollywood. Winner was Jack Bailey of radio and 
TV fame. He succeeded Barbara Britton, movie and 
television star. This year’s winner, famous as emcee 
on the “Queen for a Day” radio show, nosed out 
Liberace, the King Sisters and Lawrence Welk, the 
band leader. More than 45,000 votes came in from 
every state and from Mexico and Hawaii. About 
$50,000 in radio and TV time and newspaper space 
was used, yet total expenses of the campaign were 
so small that the Hollywood Kiwanians paid them 
out of the club’s general funds. 

The election ran for two months and was capped 
by an inaugural ball at the Hollywood Palladium, 
where a crowd of 4000 gathered to see the new 
honorary mayor installed. Mayor Bailey named an 
honorary list of commissioners including Jack Webb, 
Art Linkletter, Ralph Edwards and Jeanne Cagney. 

NORTH ADAMS, MASSACHUSETTS raised $1500 in the 
club’s polio fund effort this year. The Kiwanians 
erected a booth a few years ago especially for the 
polio drive. This booth, which serves as the club’s 
campaign headquarters during the polio fund drive, 
is also used as a refreshment stand during the sum- 
mer at the club’s Little League baseball park. 

As a campaign stunt this year the club had 2000 
“lucky buck” slips dropped from a plane. The slips 
contained a number and a request to back the Ki- 
wanis Club of North Adams in its polio drive. Five 
of the numbers were lucky and, when returned to 
the booth, brought gift certificates that had been 
donated by Kiwanis merchants. 

MIAMI, FLORIDA built a fence around a _ basketball 
court at a boys’ camp and constructed a well, pump 
and tank at a Negro Girl Scout camp. The Miami 
Kiwanians also provided uniforms for five of the 
Scouts who could not afford to buy them. 

PARMA, OHIO helped finance the purchase of eight 
suitcase exhibits designed to illustrate desirable 
health habits for schoolchildren. The exhibits, which 
are moved from classroom to classroom, deal with 
grooming, nutrition. circulatory and respiratory sys- 
tems, digestion, hearing, rest and sleep, posture, 
dental hygiene and sight. (See pictures below.) 
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This vivid exhibit, staged on a float in an annual commu- 
nity parade, advertises a dental clinic for needy kids—the 
main project of the Santa Maria, California Kiwanians. 


SHORELINE, SEATTLE, WASHINGTON sponsors four 
4-H Clubs. Last year the club’s 4-H chairman, B. 
D. Price, helped produce an outstanding 4-H county 
fair after the state fair commission had withdrawn 
its usual financial support from county fairs in the 
state. 

Interest in 4-H activities was growing so rapidly 
that the buildings on the fair grounds were no 
longer adequate to hold the large number of beef, 
dairy, sheep, swine, rabbit, poultry, clothing, cook- 
ing and gardening entries exhibited by the eager 
youngsters. To solve the problem Kiwianian Price 
joined forces with the county agent and a member 
of the chamber of commerce. These men won local 
support for the construction of a new $4200 farm 
building on the fair property. They also formed a 
county fair association and drafted a constitution. 





brain: nervous 





The Parma, Ohio club contributed $600 toward the cost of these and five other health “suitcase” exhibits for the city’s 
schoolchildren. (See story above.) The cases are moved from room to room. Lauding the values of visual aids, the 
teachers told Kiwanians: “The exhibits are a great help in encouraging the pupils to follow health and dietary programs.” 
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DES MOINES, IOWA helped support a homeless boy for 
six years. From the time he was two years old until 
he was twelve, Arnold T. had lived with the grand- 
mother in Missouri. Then the old woman sent him 
to Des Moines because she couldn’t afford to con- 
tinue feeding him on her pension payments. After 
that, Arnold became a boy without a country. Mis- 
souri declared him a nonresident and not eligible for 
welfare payments. So did Iowa. The Humane So- 
ciety, which was looking after Arnold, was told that 
he should be sent to Wisconsin, where his mother 
was. But his mother had remarried and said that 
she could not care for Arnold. 

The Humane Society had been called in on the 
case when officials at a Des Moines school reported 
that thirteen-year-old Arnold was raggedly clothed 
and poorly fed. Besides, his marks were low. In- 
vestigators found that Arnold was living in a small 
room with a relative. All they had to eat was bread, 
beans and beet 

With all doors closed to Arnold, the Humane So- 
ciety went to a meeting of Des Moines Kiwanians 
and told them the complete story. The club voted 
to “adopt” Arnold and pay $35 a month toward his 
support. A home was found for the boy, and almost 
immediately he improved. With new, clean clothes 

and good food he began pulling up his school grades 

from “D” to “B.” 

school, and for the first time he was finding the world 

a good place to live in. Visiting the Des Moines club 

was asked if there was anything 
he wanted to say. “Yes,” he replied, “thanks... 
thanks for the chance.” 

NORTH SHORE, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS contributed $2500 
toward the outfitting of a YMCA room. The club also 
provides memberships for underprivileged children. 

LAKE PRESTON, SOUTH DAKOTA sponsored a benefit 
basketball game to raise funds for the polio drive. 

SHERMAN, TEXAS raised $1600 in a radio auction that 
the club held for the benefit of local underprivileged 


He got a job as cashier at his 


one afternoon he 


children 


TWISP and WINTHROP, WASHINGTON present a soil 


conservation award to a farmer every year. 
VERSAILLES, MISSOURI operates a car pool for persons 
who need transportation to and from church. 





Kiwanis wives got busy when the Demopolis, Alabama club 
decided to sponsor a float in a local parade. After the hus- 


bands did the heavy work, the women handled the decorating. 
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book cart serves a hospital. Money to build it was 


This 
donated by Smithfield, North Carolina Kiwanians, 
named the cart after a deceased member and library trustee. 


who 


EMPORIUM, PENNSYLVANIA leads the county Red Cross 
drive every year. This year the Kiwanis-backed 
Red Cross chapter was the first in Pennsylvania to 
reach its goal. When the last donations had been 
tallied, the total was $6000—$1200 more than the goal. 

NORTH TORONTO, ONTARIO publishes an annual 


thirty-two-page newspaper called the Community 
Builder, an informal report on the community, com- 
plete with pictures, editorials, special columns and 
banner headlines. It has a circulation of over 20,000 
and contains news and stories of local interest. 





Kiwanians in Lafayette, Indiana sent forty-one cartons of 
clothing overseas to refugees from behind the Iron Cur- 
tain who lost their possessions while escaping to freedom. 
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These are some of the 1200 comic books that the Seminole, 
Oklahoma club collected for a crippled children’s hospital 
in Oklahoma City. The Kiwanians also donated four radios. 


WHITTIER, CALIFORNIA collected sixteen cartons of 
clothing and a quantity of food for people of Freiburg, 
Germany, where oe ‘per cent of the of the 
inhabitants were reported as “homeless refugees. 

DULUTH, MINNESOTA gave a siheterskin to a young 
college student. The grant covers payments for a 
quarter’s work and was established in memory of 
the late Armistead Grady, who was secretary of the 
Duluth club for more than thirty years. 

CHRISTIANSBURG, VIRGINIA sponsors a year-round 
recreation program for children in the community. 


STATEN ISLAND, NEW YORK sponsored a concert by a 
125-piece band made up of outstanding musicians 
from high schools in six central New Jersey coun- 
ties. Each selection of the band was led by a differ- 
ent prominent director. All these leaders are mem- 
bers of the American Bandmasters Association, 
which had just completed its twentieth annual con- 
vention—in honor of John Philip Sousa’s one-hun- 
dredth birthday—at West Point Military Academy in 
West Point, New York. 

Celebrities at the Kiwanis-sponsored concert in- 
cluded the leader of the US Marine Band, West Point 
Military Academy Band and bands of leading col- 
leges and universities. Dr. Edwin Franko Goldman, 
conductor of New York’s famous Goldman Band, 
was master of ceremonies. In honor of Sousa’s birth- 
day, a collection of the March King’s mementos was 
displayed in the lobby of the Wagner College gym- 
nasium, where the concert was staged. 

All proceeds of the concert went to the Staten 
Island club’s fund for underprivileged children. 
When it was over, there was a great deal of praise 
for the performance. Said David M. Delo, president 
of Wagner College on Staten Island: “I think con- 


certs of this type...are an inspiration to... youth 
...and adults....” 

District Attorney Sidney O. Simonson of Rich- 
mond County said: “The comments that I have 


heard...concerning the extraordinary talent of the 
youngsters, and leadership of famous conductors, in- 
dicates that this program should be repeated at least 
once a year....As a district attorney, I cannot fail 
to note the common that a musician never 
gets into criminal trouble. When we make it possible 
for many youngsters to study music with the incen- 
tive of becoming a member of such an all-star band, 
we have done much to fight juvenile delinquency.” 
COLUMBIA, TENNESSEE raised $7500 by staging a 
variety show. The money was used to buy new uni- 
forms for the high school band, 
and relight the school stage. 
ONAWA, IOWA held a “fun day” for local youngsters. 
Included in the program were races for boys and 
girls of all two baseball 
parade and refreshments. 


saying 


repair instruments 


ages, games, a costume 





The Harvey, Illinois club earned more than $2000 for its 
youth fund by sponsoring two concerts by the Marine 
Band. The day before, there was a “Marine Day” parade. 
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This billboard was one of the advertising techniques that 
helped contribute to the huge success of the Staten Island, 
New York club’s all-star band concert. (See story above.) 
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BOYNTON BEACH, FLORIDA sponsored a 3150-mile trip 
for five top-ranking Sunday school pupils. Kiwanian 
Jeff Davis, a descendant of the Confederate presi- 
dent, drove the boys in his car. They visited Wash- 
ington, D.C., coastal states and Tennessee. 

HAMILTON, OHIO redeemed $5000 in sales-tax stamps 
from the state. Club members collected, sorted and 
counted the stamps. The money was used for the 
Hamilton Kiwanians’ youth welfare projects. 

KERRVILLE, TEXAS offers a college scholarship every 
year in honor of a deceased member. The most re- 
cent one was awarded to an orphan boy who im- 
pressed the club with his accomplishments in daily 
living and in school. 

CHARLESTON, ILLINOLS 
community 

BAYONNE, NEW JERSEY observed Arbor Day by plant- 
ing a tree in a local park. 

ALAMOSA, COLORADO rented a local movie house and 
presented a benefit performance of two movies. This 
project netted $320 for the club’s youth fund. 

WILLIAMSPORT, PENNSYLVANIA operates a cleft palate 
clinic that has treated more than 200 patients in the 
past few years. The clinic is staffed by a pediatrician, 


built tennis courts for the 


otolaryngologist, oral-plastic surgeon, orthodontist, 
several dentists, psychologists, speech pathologists, 
public health nurses and social workers. Clinical 
space is loaned by the Williamsport hospital. The 
Williamsport Kiwanians bought the necessary test- 
ing apparatus for the cleft palate clinic. They also 
equipped the speech clinic, which is a part of the 
other The Pennsylvania State University 
speech department supervises the speech therapy at 
the clinic on a daily basis. After a patient is treated 
fully at the cleft palate division, where his mouth 
is made capable of effective speech, he passes on 
to the speech clinic, where he is guided in his efforts 


section 


to talk properly. 

The Williamsport club supports its clinics by stag- 
ing a charity horse show every year in conjunction 
with the Susquehanna Riding Club. (See pictures 
below.) The horse show, which has become the sec- 
ond largest of its kind throughout Pennsylvania and 
New York than $16,000 for the 
Kiwanis clinics in two years. A big competitive 
receives entries from all parts of the US. 


has raised more 


show, it 








Ze¢vKEEP THE ji 
LIGHT GREEN&< 


The RED light burns fr 


Three Days after a fadal Accident 


0 TRAFFIC DEATHS THIS YEAR 
517 DAYS SINCE LAST TRAFFIC DEATH | 


Kiwanians in Beverly, Massachusetts are receiving much fa- 
vorable comment on this unusual safety scoreboard, erected 
to help make residents of the community safety-minded. 


LYNWOOD, CALIFORNIA visits patients in a hospital 
ward for “forgotten men.” The club has been mak- 
ing these visits every week for two and one-half 
years, always bringing along a gift and sometimes 
a group game. At least ten Lynwood Kiwanians 
have visited the ward each month since the program 
started. All the patients learn to know their visitors 
by their first names, and they look forward with 
genuine joy to their calls. Said patient: “I 

feel better than I do when the Kiwanians 
troop in to see us.” Some invalids receive cigar- 
ettes: magazines, books or candy. One 
night the club members staged a bingo game for the 
men, and each Christmas they give a party. 


one 
never 


others get 


i 


<u = 


It takes a lot of money to operate a combination cleft palate and speech clinic. The Kiwanis Club of Williamsport, Penn- 
sylvania manages by co-sponsoring a first-class horse show. (See story above.) All proceeds go to support the clinic. 
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REDMOND, OREGON held a vigorous telephone cam- 
paign to bring people to the polls for school board 
elections. Officials later reported the heaviest turn- 
out in years. 

MONROE, WASHINGTON collected $2300 for the March 
of Dimes. This was $300 over the community’s quota 
and more than had ever been raised in Monroe 
before. 

ATHENS, TEXAS raised $2000 from the club’s annual 
pancake supper and used the money to buy an elec- 
tric scoreboard for the high school football field. 

ROSLINDALE-WEST ROXBURY, MASSACHUSETTS 
bought a hospital bed for an invalid. 

WHITEFACE MOUNTAIN, NEW YORK operated an ice 
skating rink. The Whiteface Mountain Kiwanians 
provided a truck equipped with a large steel snow 
plow to clear snow off the rink. 

The rink proved extremely popular. New York 
State speed-skating championships were held on it. 

HOMEWOOD-FLOSSMOOR, ILLINOIS collected more 
than $1000 for the local Heart Fund drive. 

RIVERS, MANITOBA bought a resuscitator-inhalator for 
the community. 

GREEN ACRES, LETHBRIDGE, ALBERTA launched the 
club’s annual Easter seals campaign by holding 
“Judy Crockett Night” and buying the first seals 
from little Judy, a four-year-old invalid for whom 
a specially built wheel chair was purchased out of 
the club’s 1953 seal sales. Green Acres Kiwanians 
also mailed 30,000 envelopes containing Easter seals 
and expected to better the $8000 figure which the 
club made last year. 

PITTSFIELD, MAINE raised $53,000 toward the establish- 
ment of a new industry in the community. Pittsfield 
had lost its biggest industrial enterprise, and 300 
people were out of work as a result. Pittsfieldians 
realized that a replacement was vitally needed, but 
no one assumed the leadership until the Pittsfield 
Kiwanians got behind the move. The club members 
contributed nearly forty per cent of the $53,000, 
then collected the rest of the amount from citizens 
of Pittsfield, a town of 4000. 

PEEKSKILL, NEW YORK gives a party every year for 
physically handicapped adults. The Peekskill Ki- 
wanians provide food, entertainment and transpor- 
tation to and from their living quarters. THE END 





Key Club Roundup 


WANTED: KEY CLUB SPONSORS Kiwanians are more than 
welcome to attend Key Club conventions. In fact, they 
are urged to attend. This year Key Clubbers hope to 
see many of them at the eleventh annual convention in 
Philadelphia from July 1-3. Convention headquarters 
will be at the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel. Program high- 
lights include a major league ball game, a tour of the 
many historical points of interest in Philadelphia, an 
orchestra concert and, as usual, outstanding speakers 
and educational conferences. 











CLEAN-UP TIME Keep- 
ing their campus neat 
and trim is one of the 
top activities of Key 
Clubbers at Granby 
High School, Norfolk, 
Virginia. One day the 
boys turned out in 
their work clothes (see 
inset) and trimmed the 
lawn around the school. 
It was part of a Granby 
clean-up campaign. 





A HOUSE FOR LARRY On the outskirts of Belleville, On- 
tario one cold night last November, Key Clubber Larry 
Moore and his mother watched helplessly as their home 
burned to the ground. Three of Larry’s friends from the 
Belleville Collegiate Institute Key Club arrived on the 
scene shortly after the firemen and helped prevent the 
blaze from spreading to other houses nearby. 

That night, President Jim Hill called the Key Club 
together, and the boys decided to take up a collection 
so they could build a new home for Larry and his 
mother. Belleville, Ontario Kiwanians and other local 
organizations joined the project, and within a month, 
more than $1200 had been donated. The result: the five- 
room bungalow shown below. THE END 





Local Campfire Girls needed a bathhouse for their swimming 
pool, so the Glendale, California club built one for them. 
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The same day Larry Moore’s house burned, his fellow Key 
Clubbers launched a drive to build this one. (See above.) 
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COMMITTEE CORNER 





CITIZENSHIP SERVICES 


AGRICULTURE AND CONSERVATION Our human resources 
need conserving too. Support the 4-H and FFA move- 
ments in your area. Give prizes and scholarships for 
worthy farm projects. Chauncey B. Watson 


PUBLIC AND BUSINESS AFFAIRS—CANADA What are you 
doing to strengthen the schools in your community? 
Provide equipment. Honor teachers and outstanding 
students. Create public understanding of the problems 
faced by educators. Talk to the superintendent of educa- 


Charles H. Hulse 


tion in your town. 


PUBLIC AND BUSINESS AFFAIRS—UNITED STATES Nothing 
in the world is so good that it doesn’t have to be sold. 
Salesmanship is the oil that keeps the wheels of prog- 
ress moving, not only in the material world but also in 
the world of human relationships. Let’s all sell the 
Minuteman program and the wonderful American way 
of life! —Stary Gange 


SUPPORT OF CHURCHES Conduct a religious census in 
your town. Help the churches find out how many people 
are worshiping regularly and how many boys and girls 
are going to Sunday school every week.—Karl Lehmann 


YOUTH SERVICES 


BOYS AND GIRLS WORK One of the basic tenets of free 
enterprise is the dignity of work. You can cultivate this 
important attitude by helping teen-agers find part-time 
jobs. Frederick Y. Briscoe 
CIRCLE K A Circle K club for college men can become 
your useful partner in community service. One Circle K 
club (1) painted the school baseball stadium, (2) built 
a dam at a Boy Scout camp, and (3) served as ushers at 


Armand J. Rodehorst, Sr. 


various school functions. 


KEY CLUBS A number of Kiwanians are planning to go 
to the eleventh annual convention of Key Club Inter- 
national in Philadelphia from July 1-3. The secretary 
of each sponsoring Kiwanis club has received a Key 
Club registration form. We are anxious to have many 
Kiwanians possible attend this meeting. —Ralph S. Bird 


UNDERPRIVILEGED CHILD At a time when schools are 
crowded and facilities for community improvement are 
overtaxed, the home is even more important as a barrier 
against juvenile delinquency. Your club can help 
straighten out youngsters from unfortunate homes. Get 
from the General Office bulletins on the Pueblo Place- 
ment Plan and the Marianna Plan. —Verne C. Freeman 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE Scores of high school students 
will soon be graduating in your city. Many will be want- 
ing to go to college; and you can help them learn about 
the cost and necessary arrangements required by various 


—I. R. Witthuhn 


institutions. 


Here are some 


timely suggestions offered by 





ehairmen of the various 
International committees. For 
more information write to 
these men in care of 

Kiwanis International, 

520 North Michigan Avenue, 


Chicago I1, Illinois. 


KIWANIS ADMINISTRATION 


ACHIEVEMENT REPORTS Your inter-club and achievement 
reports committees can cooperate to sponsor an unusual 
inter-club. Contact the club next to you and arrange a 
joint meeting at Which each club will present the high- 
lights of its 1953 achievement report. —Harold H. White 


ATTENDANCE AND MEMBERSHIP Don’t drop them—activate 
them! Publicize attendance rules and urge the sponsor 
to work on the chronic nonattender. Stimulating pro- 
grams and vigorous activities will build attendance in 
your club. —Martin T. Wiegand 
INTER-CLUB RELATIONS Here is the official definition of 
an inter-club activity: “One which is jointly planned 
by two or more clubs and duly announced as such in 
advance through club notices. No less than four mem- 
bers of the visiting club must be in attendance at the 
meeting in question.” —Lewis H. Fouts 
KIWANIS EDUCATION AND FELLOWSHIP Use new-mem- 
ber inductions to review the Objects, Theme, Motto and 
Objectives of Kiwanis. Old Kiwanians will benefit as well 
as the neophytes. The new and effective packet “Kiwanis 
and You” makes induction more meaningful. Write the 
General Office for details. —Harold O. Danner 


NEW CLUB BUILDING Use the convention experience of 
your club’s delegates to help build new clubs. Have your 
conventiongoers tell potential Kiwanians about the size, 
scope and high ideals of the organization, as brought out 
in convention speeches and panel conferences. (The July 
issue of The Kiwanis Magazine, devoted to convention 
coverage, will also help you explain Kiwanis to pros- 
pects. ) —Walter F. Patenge 


PROGRAMS AND MUSIC See the “Program Suggestions” 
column on page 7. —Daniel L. Auchenbach 





BUILD by Faith—Loyalty—Service 
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HEARTBREAK HOUSE | 

(From page 23) 
den, just as he stood now. He’d said, | 
“Amie—we’ve done it. We’re through | 
with heartbreak house!” 

Now...he was saying, “Come in 
here, Amie. It’s hardly changed at 
all. The rose bush still scrapes the 
window. Look, here’s the dent my 
desk made in the floor!” 

She nodded. Her throat felt too full 
to speak. Silently they walked out 
into the front vestibule. Almost a 
shock not to see snowsuits or play- 
suits, rubbers and boots and sneakers 
strewn around. Rickie and Tim had 
been so careless in those days. 

He opened the front door and she 
could hear the birds. She stood in 
the doorway, reluctant to leave. He 
raised his eyebrows a little and 
stepped inside again with her. 

Suddenly he took off his neat Hom- 
burg hat and held it like a quoit. 
“See this,” he said. He gave it a little | 
flip, and it sailed off in the air. She! 
watched it settle neatly on one of the 
old iron pegs along the wall. 

He stepped down the hall, almost | 
boyishly, and called out, “Hey, | 
Sweetheart...I’m home! What’s cook- 
ing?” | 

She said, forcing the words out, | 
“Fred, we could fix this place up| 
just right.” | 





He laughed a little. “Now...don’t | ammunition! 


be foolish.” He started toward the | 
ear, taking her arm. “Ken Fowler’s 
Real Estate will have something 
picked out for us.” 

“No,” she said. “I mean it. I” | 

He started the motor. She thought 
how boyish and flushed he looked. It 
was easier now to remember him as 
he had been when he worked at the 
Yard in Waverley. He’d left his Hom- 
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burg behind and his hair had been 
ruffled when he left the house. 

“Fred...I mean it. I want that 
house back again. It’s—it’s a place to 
remember so much. So much real 
happiness.” 

He patted the pocket of his pin- 
stripe suit. “I'd hoped you’d feel that 
way. I’ve got an option on it in my 
pocket. We’ll go to Fowler’s now and 
get the deed.” 

She let her hand drop from the 
back of the seat onto his shoulder. 
She’d buy him some flannel work- 
shirts, for painting the fence. She 
could see him down at the Yard, 
choosing a modern molding for the 
kitchen.... THE END 
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you can be a 

























TODAY our way of life must be 
understood and defended by every 
American regardless of age. TODAY 
subversives are seeking converts to 
slave-state doctrines. TODAY each 


seek to deprive him of his freedoms 


ONE BY ONE. 


@ YOU-—can speak up for democracy; 
YOU can re-earn the American Heritage 
for this generation. YOU can aid in the 


citizen must know the heritage which is 
his; how it may be lost; what ideologies 


NOW BEFORE IT’S TOO LATE.... 
LET’S DO SOMETHING ABOUT IT 


2 here fight against all things un-American 
i" if you have the courage of your 
is convictions! In this fight you need 
LIVE AMMUNITION and it is available, 
your The Public and Business Affairs 


















The stress is on AMERICANISM. 
Will you put them to work through 
club or individual effort? 


Every Kiwanian a Minute- 
man and every American— 
student, laborer, business 
and professional man— 
reading the MONTHLY 
message on Am ricanism, 
Only YOU can make this 
possible. Make your plans 





KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 
520 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois 
Date 
Yes—I want this live ammunition. Enter my order for the following quantity to be shipped EACH 
MONTH during 1954. | reserve the right to change quantity or cancel on 60 days notice. 
0 500 1000 2500 5000 10,000 


Prices per month: Up to 1000, $5 per thousand; 1001-2500, $4.75 per thousand; 2501-5000, $4.50 
per thousand; 5001 up $4.25 per thousand. 


Ship folders and send bill to: 


Signed Title Oe 
Club 

Address 

City : Zone State 


Committee for the United States offers 
YOU 12 pamphlets—ONE each Month. 


@ A BULL’S EYE EVERY MONTH 


ORDER TODAY! 


SS SS A er | 
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bobby-sox 
in the 
state Nous 


By LEWIS A. RILEY 





Thousands of teen-agers 


are turning state capitols into 


_ SAFEST PLACE for a_ baseball 
umpire to pursue his difficult 
calling is in the state of Texas. How- 
ever close a play may be, it is a 
misdemeanor, punishable by fines 
ranging up to $25, for a spectator 
hurl a pop bottle or any “other mis- 
sile” during an athletic contest with- 
in the state. This unique law, like 
scores of other commendable meas- 
written into 


the nation, 


+ 


LO 


ures that have been 
statute 


originated not with adult legislators, 


books across 
but with serious-minded youngsters 
who, in the nation’s biggest experi- 
ment in political training, are bring- 
ing a fresh approach to the problems 
of state government. 

The Texas antimissile bill was first 
passed by a YMCA “Model Legis- 
lature”—200 teen-age boys and girls 
elected to bring youth’s viewpoint to 
the state capitol building at Austin, 
Texas. 

At about the time 
youngsters were debating, a sixteen- 
year-old boy was earnestly address- 


same these 


civies classrooms where youthful ideas can be written 


as 


ing the New York State Assembly 
in Albany. 

“IT speak for the younger genera- 
tion,” he began, “and we want this 
bill approved. Each year some 13,000 
men and women with syphilis are 
granted marriage licenses. You have 
got to stop it.” This teen-age “law- 
maker” had steered a bill requir- 
ing premarital medical examinations 
through New York’s model legisla- 
ture. With the measure now facing 
stiff opposition in the real legisla- 
ture, he had been invited to speak in 
its behalf. His youthful determina- 
tion turned the tide. The bill became 
law—and one more striking victory 
for boy-and-girl legislatures. 

By now such victories are no 
longer uncommon. Since the model 
legislature idea originated in New 
York eighteen years ago, the pro- 
gressive hand of youth has been in- 
fluencing legislation in more and 
more states. In Georgia eighteen- 
year-old boys have won the priv- 
ilege of voting as a result of a bill 


into law. 
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Chief Justice George Robb Ellison of the Missouri Supreme Court, 

above left, administers the oath of office to two more serious-minded boys who, 
as members of a model legislature, will learn the problems of government. 

Left, the junior legislators take a standing vote on a debated bill. 


first passed by a model legislature. 
Similar youth-inspired measures 
provide for sex education in Con- 
necticut high schools, for the peri- 
odic re-examination of teachers in 
Idaho, for the penalizing of over- 
loaded trucks in Texas, for the re- 
vision of the 150-year-old constitu- 
tion of New Jersey and for state 
financial aid for teen-age canteens in 
Michigan. In Delaware, high school 
athletes are insured against injury 
as the result of a measure first 
passed by politically minded young- 
sters. 

While model legislatures have 
been surprisingly successful at bring- 
ing legislation to the attention of 
public officials, their real purpose is 
not so much to pump for specific 
bills as it is to give youngsters prac- 
tical experience in the mechanics of 
lawmaking. One California boy re- 
marked after a turbulent mock ses- 
sion at Sacramento, “Books-are dry, 
but learning these things in the ac- 
tual chambers of state government 
is the real way to learn.” 

Model lawmaking sessions, which 
last about three days, are only the 
climax to a year-round Youth and 
Government Program sponsored by 
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high school Hi-Y and _ Tri-Hi-Y 
clubs, often with the help of service 
clubs, which in many areas pay the 
fare of youngsters to the state capi- 
tal. Long before they take their 
temporary seats in the legislature, 
however, these lucky youngsters are 
carefully coached in legislative pro- 
cedure, and the bills they will intro- 
duce are debated in home-town 
Hi-Y and Tri-Hi-Y clubs. 

Many Key Clubbers take part in 
model legislative sessions. Fred 
Youngs, a 1953 president of Key 
Club International, played an im- 
portant role in Lousiana’s student 
legislative program. 

While the program varies from 
state to state, it usually begins with 
high school clubs in many cities se- 
lecting representatives to the model 
legislature. They also choose nomi- 
nees for governor and other state 
offices. Then each group discusses 
areas of needed legislation and pro- 
posed bills are drawn up. Later, a 
training session for the _ elected 
youths is held at universities 
throughout the state. And finally 
the teen-agers converge on the state 
capital for a week end of practical 
experience in lawmaking. The first 


order of business is the election of a 
governor, who, incidentally, may 
veto legislation just like his elected 
counterpart. At the opening “joint 
session” each of the youthful candi- 
dates makes his plea for votes. 

When the actual lawmaking is 
over, one of the most important 
phases of the Youth and Govern- 
ment Program begins: Now the 
young lawmakers return home and 
lead their high school clubs in build- 
ing public support for measures 
adopted by the teen-age legislature. 
They speak before civic groups and 
school assemblies, are interviewed 
on newspapers and radio stations. 

While boys tend to predominate 
among model legislators, they have 
not completely eclipsed girls. In fact, 
the Texas youth group elected a girl 
as governor in 1950, an event which 
delighted the state’s newspapers, 
which quickly tagged her “Ma” in 
the tradition of “Ma” Ferguson, the 
colorful ex-governor of Texas. Last 
year’s Minnesota model legislature 
elected a seventeen-year-old girl to 
the post of secretary of state. 

Thus girls and boys are learning 
about the mechanics of government 
by actually participating in the law- 
making process and later in the im- 
portant job of convincing fellow 
citizens of the need for various sorts 
of legislation. The challenging goal 
of the Youth and Government Pro- 
gram is expressed in these words: 
“To prepare a _ selected group of 
young people for moral and political 
leadership in the American demo- 
cratic process by providing guid- 
ance, training and experience in the 
theory and practice of determining 
public policy.” 


Wane tHe adult onlooker is struck 
with the seriousness of these mock 
lawmaking sessions, they are not 
without their lighter moments. Like 
the time when the young governor 
was temporarily at work at the desk 
of former Governor Adlai Stevenson 
of Illinois. 

The door opened and in marched 
a group of grade school children on 
a tour of the state capitol. Without 
a word, the young governor rose 
and, with lofty dignity, welcomed 
the young citizens to Springfield. 
Later a small voice piped up, “Gee, 
he’s awful young to be governor, 
ain’t he?” 

Young to be sure, but he and 
other members of his legislature 
conducted themselves with so much 
dignity and intelligence that one of 
the regular lawmakers remarked, 
“They ought to send the oldsters 
home and keep the youngsters right 
here!” THE END 
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ints for club publicity chairmen 


By CHARLES R. CARNER 


Editor, Southwest Messenger Press, Midlothian, Illinois 


One of the most important men in your club is the Kiwanian 


who 
skill—or lack of 


funnels news of Kiwanis to 
it — determines to a 


His 
what 


the local newspaper. 


large degree 


the public will think about Kiwanis in your own community. 


r this very moment, many club 

A publicits chairmen staring 
vacantly out the window, their fin- 
gers tensely poised at the typewriter 
keys awaiting the flash of intuition 
that will give them the “right phrase” 
with which to begin this week’s club 
news release. A horrible knotting of 
the stomach will ensue before fingers 
begin to hammer the keys. (More 
affluent publicity chairmen will stut- 
teringly dictate to their secretaries.) 
What will come out will be some- 
thing like this: “On Friday, May 28, 


are 


1954. the Southwest Kiwanis club 
will meet. Period.” 
A mere fifteen per cent will re- 


member to include the meeting place. 
Fewer still tell the time, and 
only five per cent, more or less, will 
recall the speaker’s name and title! 

This ulcer-developing, haphazard 
method of writing club publicity is 
not at all necessary. Nor is it wise, 
because “copy” of this sort is likely 
waste- 


will 


to wind up in the editor’s 
basket. 

Publicity chairmen are the least 
expensive and most accurate report- 
ers a newspaper can have covering 
club functions. I know one profes- 
sional publicity man who contends 
confidently that newspapers cannot 
get along without the services of 
persons like himself. And he is right. 
Few newspapers can afford to hire 
enough reporters to cover every 
newsworthy local event. This is the 
reason why a newspaper editor’s 
greatest joy is receiving a story that 
contains all the basic facts. If it is 
put together well enough so that 
complete rewriting isn’t necessary, 
so much the better. To secure more 
acceptable stories, many community 
newspapers hold clinics for club 
publicity chairmen each fall. 

The basic problem facing club 
publicity chairmen is determining 
“What is news?” The answer is sim- 
ple: anything a club does to benefit 
the community, state, nation or man- 
kind in general. 

Obviously, every sort of Kiwanis 


4 


service project has news value. Since 
people are involved, club functions 
also deserve coverage. This includes 
installation of officers, 
committee appointments, plans for 
ladies’ night and other internal op- 
interest to the 


elections, 


erations of general 
community. 
Keeping the public informed pays 
dividends to your club. Good and 
constant publicity builds 
that makes membership in your club 
a real distinction. Too, widespread 
public knowledge of the true nature 
of Kiwanis will give your 
club a chance to develop many fine 


prestige 


service 


projects suggested by outsiders. 

Editors like to print stories of the 
good things that are being done as 
well as the bad. In fact, most such 
stories increase readership because 
they contain “human interest,” that 
intangible something that tugs at the 
heartstrings and gives a warm glow 
to the reader. Naturally, the bigger 
the tug the easier it is to get greater 
space in the newspaper. Buying 
therapeutic equipment for a crippled 
child, raising money for a fatherless 
family or building a playground are 
good examples of this. 

Often overlooked by local public- 
ity chairmen is the news value of 
the controversial subject story. Sup- 
pose, for instance, that your club 
takes a stand in favor of building a 
new Other individuals or 
groups oppose the idea. Your club 
should inform the press why you 
approved the school proposal, what 
the Kiwanis club is going to do to 
implement its resolution, and which 
Kiwanian will spearhead the effort 
to promote the new school. If you 
are planning to have a speaker dis- 
cuss the matter at some future meet- 
ing, be sure the paper understands 
the significance of this address. Thus 
your club’s position in favor of a new 
school will produce much publicity— 
if you keep the newspaper properly 
informed. 

Always put your story into intelli- 
gible form so it will be correctly 


school. 
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understood and well received by the 
editor and readers of the newspaper. 
This is not as difficult as it may seem. 
To spare the editor’s eyesight, your 
story should be typed double or 
triple spaced—but not on the back 
of a used postage stamp or tomato 
can wrapper! Use regular eight and 
a half by eleven-inch paper because: 
(1) It is easier for the editor to han- 
dle. (2) There is less chance of get- 
ting lost in the shuffle and reshuffle 
on the editor’s desk. Legible hand- 
writing on one side of the sheet may 
be acceptable, but neat typewritten 
copy is always preferred. 

Always type your name, address, 
phone number and the date you 
want the story to be released in the 
upper left-hand corner. This will 
help the editor greatly. And, sur- 
prisingly, this may also help the 
publicity chairman jump the mental 
hurdle often makes writing 
difficult. 

To many people—amateur and pro- 
fessional writers as well—that clean 
sheet of paper in the typewriter is 
an enormous and frightening blank 
space. But writing name, address 
and release date seems to start the 
brain cells working. 

The “lead” or first paragraph of 
the news story is very important. It 


which 


contains the essence of the story 
and should tell all the most impor- 
tant facts. This part of the story 


should make sense all by itself. To 


be self-contained, it must ccntain 
four of the five “w’s” and preferably 
the “h” of the story: Who, What, 


Where, Why, When and How. Why 
and How may be dropped to the sec- 
ond paragraph when the lead runs 
over thirty words. 

Here’s an example: “Councilman 
Jackson B. Zilch will discuss the 
state of Blankville’s city government 
before the Kiwanis Club of Blank- 
ville, Thursday in the Green Tea 
Restaurant, 3333 Oak Center at 3:30 
p.m. 

“His message is expected to deal 
with the much-discussed school bond 
issue and also the proposed change 
from mayor-council to city manager 
form of government, according to 
William A. Jones, 3232 Oak Sireet, 
program chairman of the Kiwanis 
Club of Bfankville.” 

Who is Councilman Zilch. 

What is the talk about city gov- 

ernment. 

Where is the Green Tea Restau- 
rant and its address. 

Why is the explanation of why 
the speech will have wide sig- 
nificance. 

How is that the talk will be de- 
livered before the Kiwanis club. 

Headlines for a story are often 
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taken trom the lead paragraph, and 
it may be helpful to keep this in 
mind when writing the lead. The 
above example might produce the 
following “head”: “Councilman Zilch 
to Talk on City Government.” 

Most important things always 
come first in a good news story. 
Name of the speaker and his topic 
are of equal importance and for this 
reason are usually mentioned at the 
very beginning. If, however, the 
topic had some highly interesting, 
humorous or significant angle, this 
can be stressed. For example: 

“Is the Country Going to the 
Dogs?” will be the topic of Edward 
Kearns, dogcatcher in Maysville 
County, Thursday at 3:30 p.m. be- 
fore the Kiwanis Club of Blankville 
in the Green Tea Restaurant, 3333 
Oak Center.” 

Further information that is an ex- 
pansion of the all-important lead 
paragraph should be used in order 
of importance. The speaker’s back- 
ground may be worthy of note also. 
Suppose the above-mentioned Mr. 
Kearns was one of three candidates 
for the office of dogcatcher, and the 
Kiwanis club was sponsoring a series 
of programs on the candidates to 
enlighten the voters before they cast 
their ballots. Then this important 
fact should be mentioned early in 
the story. 


Here’s wuy the lead has to be a 
self-contained unit: Printers cut 
stories from the bottom paragraph 
up to make them fit into the news- 
paper page. Since type cannot be 
squeezed, the only answer, when a 
story is too long for the allotted 
space, is to cut the article. It’s faster 
to make cuts from the bottom up, 
and this is why news stories are con- 
structed with the least important 
facts at the end. 

Another thing to remember about 
news releases is that the local angle 
is all-important. A Chicago news- 
paper editor once said: “A dogfight 
at State and Madison is more im- 
portant to Chicagoans than a Euro- 
pean war.” That editor could be ac- 
cused of an exaggeration, but the 
axiom has much truth in it. 

The fact that Kiwanis Interna- 
tional resolves to fight communism 
is of little importance to the local 
newspaper editor until the local club 
implements this particular resolu- 
tion. (The broad International Ob- 
jectives and resolutions often cause 
comment in newspaper editorial 
columns, but this is a different mat- 
ter than straight news coverage.) 

A local family, a local home for 
orphans aided by the local Kiwanis 

( see CLUB PUBLICITY page 46) 
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A Proven 


KIWANIS 
RDS DAT 


“CLEVELAND PLAN“ 






for 


SELLING 
PEANUTS 





2,286,766 bags of peanuts 
were sold by Kiwanis Clubs for a 
profit of more than $360,000 


Last year Cleveland Kiwanis Kids’ Day, Inc. 
shipped from 13 different roasters from coast 
to coast including 1 salted-in-the-shell roaster. 

This year the service will be greatly ex- 
panded and shipments will be made from 
more than 20 roasters. 

All peanuts are shipped in our specially 
imprinted three-color bags and this year 
standard roasted peanuts will be available 
in sealed cellophane or sealed foil bags in 
addition to the standard kraft paper bag. 
Salted-in-the-shell peanuts are all shipped 
in waxed sealed bags. 

The Cleveland Plan is a complete package 
...every detail worked out for you to follow 
for a successful Kiwanis Kids’ Day program. 


For complete details write, wire or call 


Cleveland Kiwanis Kids’ Day, Inc. 


2030 E. 105th St., Cleveland 6, Ohio 


A Non-Profit Foundation, Owned and Operated by 


the Kiwanis Clubs of Greater Cleveland 
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Kiwanis Meets at 
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VANCOUVER 


KIWANIS MEETS THURSDAYS 


Operated under the joint management of 
the Canadian National and Canadian 
Pacific Railway Companies. 
VANCOUVER. BRITISH COLUMBIA 
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OKLAHOMA CITY 
H. P. “Johnnie” Johnson 
Managing Director 















DINKLER HOTELS 


Where Kiwanis Meets 
The DINKLER PLAZA, Atlanta, Ga. 
The DINKLER-TUTWILER Hotel. 
Birmingham, Ala 
The DINKLER-JEFFERSON DAVIS Hotel, 
Montgomery, Ala 
rhe ST. CHARLES, New Orleans, La 
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WASHINGTON, D.C. 
C.J. MACK, Vice Pres. & Gen. Mgr 
A HILTON HOTEL 
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SPEAKERS 
STAND 
with LAMP 


New, practical, hard 
wood stand, size 19'/,” 
x 16," x 18", equipped 
with pulpit style adjust- 
able lamp. 5” molded 
wood Emblem on front. 


Price, complete, F.O.B. Chicago, $4g-°° 


RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO. 
303 W. Monroe St. Chicago 6, Ill. 














HOW TO CHOOSE A 


BRONZE PLAQUE 


FREE 48-page book tells how— 
shows 200 original ideas for 
reasonably priced, solid bronze 
nomeplates, awards, testimonials, © 
honor rolls, memorials, markers. 


Write for FREE Brochure A 


For trophy, medal, cup ideas ask for 
Brochure B. 



















DEPT. 42 — 150 WEST 22 ST., NEW YORK 11, N. Y. 





MAKE MONEY WITH 


RUBBER SCRUBBER 


THE SELF CLEANING SCOURING PAD 


Cleans ond polishes quickly ond easily 
leoves hands soft end 1-m-0-0-t-hi 

Repect sales guerenteed with Rubber 

Servbber. Try it-—you'll love itt 


RUBBER SCRUBBER on 


ept. 
WATERTOWN, NEW YORK 


SAVE GOLF BALL DOLLARS 
Championship guaranteed $1 quality golf balls 
at 6 for $4.50 or $8.25 per dozen postpaid. 

f balls have liquid centers, extra high 
compression, and a vulcanized Balata cover. 
Money Back Guarantee! Try One—if not com- 
pletely satisfied return and receive refund of 


ihese a 


' f hase price. 
BAR-WAY COMPANY 
P. O. Box 100-K Plymouth Meeting, Pa. 


PURE VERMONT MAPLE SYRUP 


Nature’s Natural Sweet—internationally fa- 
mous and generally sought for its flavor 
and fine quality. Now Available—1954 crop 
direct from producers. Favorable prices for 
prompt shipment gladly quoted. 

CLYDE N. SMITH 
KIWANIAN, BURLINGTON, VERMONT 





Don't Worry About Hotel Accommodations in 


ROCHESTER, MINNESOTA 


“lust Make Your Reservations” 


At HOTEL ARTHUR 


One of the several Roberts Hotels there 
Modern, see ad in Hotel Red Book—near Clinic. 
A Room Always Assured” 


ARTHUR L. ROBERTS HOTELS 


'SUNRAY PARK 


HEALTH RESORT 
HOTEL - SANITARIUM 


FOR REST. CONVALESCENCE 
AND CHRONIC CASES 


wert fO8® BOOK. CT 
125 Sw 30°" COURT 
IAMI-FLO 
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Trafic 





WAS DRIVING through Nashville, 
Tennessee when a light 
caught me. As I pulled to a stop on 
the inside lane, a blind man with a 
white cane moved cautiously toward 


stop 























lickets you have to earn 


By DICK WRIGHT 


the intersection and began to tap his 
way into the street. The motorist 
next to me left his car and guided 
the sightless pedestrian to the other 
sidewalk. By the time the motorist 
returned to his car the light had 
changed and the autos behind were 
honking rudely. A policeman mo- 
tioned the courteous driver to pull 





CLUB PUBLICITY 
(From page 45) 


club is always of greater news im- 
portance than if the club aids some- 
one from outside the community. 

When looking at that broad ex- 
panse of white paper in the type- 
writer, you needn't get all tangled 
up in theories. Remember that each 
story about one of your activities is 
practically a copy of some story the 
paper has printed before. Names and 
circumstances change, of course, but 
the basic structure remains about 
the same. So if you are stumped for 
a good lead paragraph, .take a back 
issue out of the files and look at the 
story of an event similar to the one 
you want to write up. This will pro- 
vide a working model of the type 
of lead used by the newspaper at 
whom the release is aimed. 

By all means, get acquainted with 
the editor of your newspaper. Drop 
in at his convenience. Watch the 
paper go to press, look around the 
shop and see why stories have to be 
cut up from the bottom to fit into 


pages. And don’t expect to become a 
professional writer overnight. Books 
have been written about the lead of 
a news story alone; full-year college 
taught on the art of 
writing a news story. A lot of know- 
how can be gleaned by reading 
what has already been printed in the 
newspaper you wish to hit. Experi- 
ence plus good judgment will make 
a club publicity man’s work more 
acceptable as time goes on. 

Make sure you brief your news- 
paper editor of coming events as far 
in advance as possible. Advise him 
that your elections are coming two 
weeks from now or that your under- 
privileged child committee will 
launch a new project early next 
month. Such tips facilitate picture 
coverage and result in more fre- 
quent stories. 

Always remember that the best 
way to get publicity is to earn it. If 
your club is working to better your 
community, you are making news. 
The function of your club publicity 
chairman is to make sure the local 
paper knows the facts. THE END 
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over on the other side of the inter- 
section. 

Since I was a stranger in Nash- 
ville, I supposed that the motorist’s 
act of courtesy had violated some 
obscure city ordinance. So I pulled 
to a stop in the next block and waited 
until the policeman had waived the 
driver on. He pulled into a nearby 
service station and I came to a stop 
behind his machine. 

“I saw the whole thing,” I said. 
“What in the world did he ticket you 
for?” 

The stranger smiled. “Look at 
this,” he said, handing me the 
“ticket.” 

It was a letter reading: 

“To the most courteous driver of 
the day: The traffic officer has just 
handed you not a ticket but two 
tickets to a theater as guest of the 
safety committee of the chamber of 
commerce. 

“This token of recognition is pre- 
sented to you for unusual courtesy 
and carefulness. The fact that you 
have been so recognized indicates 
that you are fully aware of the good 
that comes from safe and sane ob- 
servation of traffic regulations. 

“T hope that you, personally, will 
start spreading your safety theories 
to each and every one with whom 
you come in contact. Thank you for 
your cooperation in making the city 
of Nashville a safer place in which 
to live.” THE END 





US DOLLARS IN IRAN 
(From page 14) 


level are the immediate objectives. 
Slowly this progress is coming to the 
villages of Iran. 

The people are also learning to 
take better care of what they have. 
For example, American and Iranian 
farm experts visited one village at 
the time when an unusually large 
apricot crop was ripe. They found 
villagers glutting themselves on 
apricots. But tons of fine fruit rotted 
on the ground and there was a real 
shortage in the village when winter 
came. The people were subsequently 
taught how to preserve food, and 
after the next harvest season they 
had put up enough apricots to last 
for months. 

So it is that day-to-day living 
holds new promise for countless 
Iranians. Through the US-Iranian 
program of technical cooperation, 
the people of this ancient country 
are moving fast toward a decent 
standard of health and living for 
average Iranians. THE END 
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IF YOU LIKE 
COMFORT AND 

SUPERB 

WORKMANSHIP 





you will appreciate the way our fussy 
shoemakers down in Maine turn out this 


masterpiece of an informal shoe. In 


soft pearl glove-leather calf, with blue 


leather binding and a cushion crepe sole, 
it invites you to relax in perfect taste. 
And like all Taylor-Made shoes, it pleases 
your sense of thrift as well as your 

liking for excellence and true masculine” 
styling. Ask for Style 1508 at your local 
Taylor dealer. If you don’t know his 
name, write E. E. Taylor Corp., 

Dept. H, Freeport, Maine. 


This style about $13.95. 
Other Taylor-Made styles, $12.9 to $19.95 








THE MARYLAND 
ROOMS AND 
APARTMENTS 


PHONE 6971 
May 15 to Oct. 1—Write For Folder 
45 Maryland Ave. * Rehoboth Beach, Del. 


wee nck $1,000 A MONTH 2() 









. That’s what Stanley Hyman made 

selling the amazing new Presto Fire pe 
Extinguisher! Many others ‘cleaning i” 
up’’—so can you! Amazing tiny new extinguisher 
ends fires fast as 2 seconds. Guaranteed for 26 
years! Sells for ony $3.98! Write for Free sales 
> kit. No obligation. Merlite Industries, Dept. 405, 
‘> 114 East 32nd Street, New York 16, N. Y. (If you want 
a regular Presto to use as a demonstrator send $2.50. 
Money back if you wish. 














CIRCUS CALLIOPE 
FOR SALE 
Ballyhoo your annual parade, 
carnival or minstrel show. 
No greater advertising. 


NED FENTON, Jr., Kiwanian, Salamanca, N. Y. 





GOLFER S 


MEN - - = WOMEN 
Are Your DRIVES too short ? 
Hit them FARTHER this year! 
* LOWER YOUR SCORE IN '54* 


For your copy of “LONGER DRIVES" 
send a one dollar bill to R. L. HUGHES 


6014 S. Croft Ave. Los Angeles 56, Calif. 














Sell 
Kiwanis 
Dates 


HELP YOUR 
KEY CLUB GROW 


A NATURAL 


FOR 
RAISING 
MONEY 












KIWANIS CLUB Box 813", 
Santa Monica, California 
Please send me information on how our | 
club can raise money this new and easy | 
way by selling these large, top-quality 
California dates. H 
MAME ccccceses secsoee badenseqheoee 
STREET 2.0.05 chi nbesdbheteeeeases - | 
SITY. cowccccccccccccce STATE. dcicccce j 
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More rHan 200 of the 5000 babies he brought into the 
world were present at a “day” given Dr. William B. 
Dye, a Springfield, Tennessee Kiwanian, in honor of his 
fifty years of service to people of his county. 


W wen tHe Hicuurne, Searrce club issued the first talent 
call for its amateur show, ninety-six acts showed up. All 
but thirty were eliminated in the first audition, and one 
of the performers called back for a second hearing was 
a thin, frightened eleven-year-old boy who was poorly 
dressed and unkempt. His voice was untrained, but it 
showed promise, and the directors of the show were 
drawn to him because he seemed neglected and drifting. 
Though he was in first-class competition, this boy sur- 
vived the second audition and found himself among the 
twenty-one finalists selected for the show. When the big 
night arrived, the young singer was still frightened. His 
song came out in a quivering tone at first. But it steadied 
quickly and he made a strong finish. The audience liked 
the boy’s voice and when the voting was done, the pallid, 
timid youngster had won the top award in his division. 


Hunter M. Mostey, member of the Reidsville, North 
Carolina club, has been promoted to general superin- 
tendent of the American Tobacco Company of Reidsville. 


W rrmn THREE pays, members of the Long Beach, Cali- 
fornia club used train, plane and auto travel to make 
three inter-club visits in Canada and the Middle West. 
First stop was St. Thomas, Ontario. The next day the 
Californians moved down to visit the Detroit No. 1 club 
and pick up new automobiles for the drive to their third 
inter-club meeting—at Springfield, Illinois—and back to 
the West Coast. For each host club the visitors’ quartet 
presented a half-hour musical program. Each member 
of the host clubs received a package of California food 
products. 

W wen Henry County, Georcia Kiwanians visited the 
Northside Atlanta club, they really wanted to play the 
part of “country cousins.” Dressed in overalls and straw 
hats, they appeared shoeless and affected a nasal twang 
in the best backwoods tradition. As a gift to their big- 
city cousins, the visitors presented the Northside Atlanta 
Kiwanians with a young bull. 


QOsus, Fiorma Krwantans put a new wrinkle—or was 
it a wave?—in inter-club visits when they boarded a 
member's boat and sailed up the coast to Hallandale, 
Florida for a visit with local Kiwanians. 

Atron, Ittryors Krwantans are having a musical duel 
with the” local Rotary club. For years the Kiwanians 
have had the benefit-production field to themselves by 
putting on their annual “Kiwanis Kapers” musical show. 
“Kapers” always played to a packed house, and the 
revue invariably fattened the club treasury. 

Then Rotarians invaded the local entertainment field 
by taking over sponsorship of a Civic Orchestra “pops” 
concert. Now everybody in each club is working hard 
to put on the best musical show. 
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Tue Rev. Dr. Peter R. Kelly, member of the Nanaimo, 
British Columbia club, received the coronation medal 
of Queen Elizabeth II in recognition of Kiwanian Peter’s 
more than forty years’ service to his fellow Indians. 
Kiwanian Kelly—who jokingly said that the only reason 
he could see for the award was that the Queen’s birth- 
day and his own fell on the same day—has done much to 
advance the cause of the Canadian Indian. Born of a 
long line of Haida chiefs, Kiwanian Kelly’s native title 
was Cle-Alls, which means “The One Who Mesmerizes.” 
He became a minister. He served in Nanaimo from 1916 
until 1930. 

In spite of his youth, Kiwanian Kelly was named 
spokesman for his people. He became the driving force 
of the Indians in questions of adequate education, hos- 
pitalization and land problems. 

Kiwanian Peter’s parliamentary polish in representing 
his people gave the Indians added stature in the eyes of 
the government. Four times he was called to Ottawa to 
help draft and revise the new Magna Charta for Canada’s 
Indians. One of the big moments of his life came in 
April 1948 when the British Columbia provincial govern- 
ment granted full citizenship rights to the Indians of 
British Columbia. THE END 





This trio represents three generations of one family in the 
Covington, Ohio club. Standing, at right, is J. L. Reck, 
seventy-six years old, a charter member in 1923. He was 
president of the club twice. Beside him is his son Lloyd, 
forty-eight, also a past president. At the piano is Lloyd’s 
twenty-one-year-old son Carl, who joined the club last year. 
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Under his jacket 
4 
Are you proud that he has everything 
, he needs as he starts the adventure of 
each day at school? Be prouder still of 
something hidden under his trim jacket 
—the stout heart that sends him off 
| unafraid and eager. 
l This, too, you have given him because 
S your love has made his small world 
. secure. With it, he will build his own 
' security as each challenge comes, in 
: those days when he must stand alone 
.) ° 
. without you. 
p : 
What finer gift can you give those you ; . f 
D love than the gift of security? It is the f 
great privilege in America, where we 
are free to provide it. 
‘ And think, too—this is the way each of : 
us helps build the security of our ‘ 
: country, by simply taking care of our 
i own. A secure America is the sum 
: of its secure homes. 
5 
. The security of your country begins 
; in your home, 
f 
) 
Saving for security is easy! Read every word—now! 
If you’ve tried to save and failed, And automatically invested in Series interest for as long as 19 years and 8 
chances are it was because you didn’t “BE” U.S. Savings Bonds which are months if you wish, giving you a re- 
have a plan. Well, here’s a savings sys- turned over to you. turn of 80 on your original in- 
tem that really works—the Payroll If ly $3.75 vestment! 
c ; . ; F ae y ‘an save r $3.75 a week on , ate . 
Savings Plan for investing in U.S. t} Siem yaa ee apie . vn Eight million working men and 
’ : lL: * ’ 7 é le fears an nontns you “) 35 . . . 
Savings Bonds. This is all you do. Go : a fe ae ol ace. ae ose y‘ women are building their security with 
: Ww ave $2,137.30. ness i 
to your company’s pay office, choose ea er the Payroll Savings Plan. For your 
the amount you want to save—a couple U.S. Series “E” Bonds earn interest sake, and your family’s, too, how about 
of dollars a payday, or as much as you at an average of 34% per year, com- signing up today? If you are self-em- 
wish. That money will be set aside for pounded semiannually, when held to ployed, ask your banker about the 
you before you even draw your pay. maturity! And they can go on earning Bond-A-Month Plan. 
. 
" 
The U. S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated by this publication in 
: cooperation with the Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of America, 
. 
, 
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1 place where youngsters can cnjoy 
wholesome sport. 

[las vour town 1 dump problem? For 
information about this new disposal 
method, write Caterpillar Tractor Co., 
Peoria, Ilimois. Please list vour town’s 
population. You'll receive details de- 
scribing how a municipality like yours 
is using sanitary landfill. 

Caterpillar ‘Tractor Co., Peoria, 
Illinois, U.S.A. 


RPILLAR 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
DIESEL ENGINES « TRACTORS 
MOTOR GRADERS 
EARTHMOVING EQUIPMENT 
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